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Maine Harmer. 


The winter dairy meeting of the Maine 
»ard of Agriculture will be held at 


ckow hegan. 











Some writers on fruit matters, who by 
his time ought to know better, still 
ite wisely of apples ‘‘sweating”’ after 
gey are picked, It is time such non- 
mse was dried up. 





Toronto, Ont., boasts the greatest ag- 
‘cultural and industrial fair on the con- 
inent. This year it was held Sept 1-12. 
in Labor day, Sept. 7, there was an at- 
»ndance of about one hundred thousand. 





Professor Craig, Horticulturist to the 
Dominion Experimental Farm, reports 
hat the Ontario apple crop is simply im- 
yense, and from reports received from 
her fruit sections he estimates that the 
Dominion has fully three million barrels 
pr export. 





It is reported that a Director of the 
hicago Great Western Railway, who has 
turned from England, negotiated a 
n of $5,000,000. The money is to be 
ed chiefly in developing the grain 
asiness along that line through the 
bwa Developing Co., which now handles 
e grain all over the Great Western 
stem. Elevators are to be erected at 
nsas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Leaven- 
orth, Topeka, Minneapolis, and possi- 
y Buffalo and Liverpool. 





Following is the result of the Holstein- 
iesian butter test at the New York 
ate Fair, all the cows belonging to 
ne herd, that of Smiths and Powell of 
yracuse: 

Thecows were milked clean at 6 P. M., 
ept. 3, and were milked again Sept. 4, 
t6A.M., and at6éP.M. The results 
the tests are: 

1, Bgis 10th 4941, 50 1b., 15 oz. milk; 
4 per cent, fat; total fat, 1.73 lb 

2. Clothilde 4th’s Netherland 16528, 
5 lb., 2 oz. milk; 3.4 per cent. fat; total 
t, 1.20 Ib. 

3. Netherland Monk’s Aaggzie Con- 
ance 20556, 30 Ib., 12 oz milk; 3.75 per 
ent. fat; total fat, 1.15 Ib. 

These butter-fat yields were exceeded 
y nearly allof our Maine Jerseys in a 
imilar test at our State Fair, so also the 
aine Holsteins exceeded the above in 
uantity of milk at the fair. See report 
b Farmer of Sept. 17. 

































They have a way of putting things 
hrough with asnap and a “get up and 
et’’ in the great agricultural States of 
he Mississippi valley. The inhabitants 
ound about Glenwood, Iowa, propose to 
hake known its possibilities and its pro- 
ess in apple production. An apple 
arnival is the novel method adopted to 
elebrate this year the greatest apple 
arvest the State has ever known. The 
pmmittee having the carnival in 
harge solicited volunteer carriages with 
hich to take the people on arrival of 
ains through the large ofchards near 
the town. Five hundred rigs respond- 
jand formed a continual procession in 
circle of five or six miles through the 
ge orchards laden with their fruit. 
pples and cider were provided free to 
in any desired quantity, and on de- 

ing the visitors were loaded down 
ith Pomona’s gifts. The trains on the 
» B. & Q. road passing through the 
bwn were stopped and each passenger 
lven a basket of apples by boys passing 
rough the cars. 





ADA’S INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


It is well for one to go away from 
me occasionally and see how others 
) their work. It was our privilege, 
d pleasure as well, to spend several 
ys at the International Exhibition 
ld at St. Johan, N. B., opening Tuesday, 
pt. 22, and closing Friday, Oct. 2. 
mpetition is open to all the Canadas, 
din fact, to the world, the broad and 
eral ground being taken that if superior 
Xductions are being secured from the 
ill, the stock yards, or the manufac- 
ies, wherever located, it will meet the 
irposes for which the exhibition is 
ld, to have them brought in and ex- 
bited. Liberal contributions were 
us brought together from every Prov- 
tof the Dominion with the exception 
far away British Columbia on the one 
ad and Newfoundland on the other. 
» a visitor from Maine, therefore, it 
an interesting and instructive op- 
tunity. 
The association has grounds pleasant- 
located immediately adjoining the 
tt of the city, and therefore easy of 
‘ess for all purposes. The Inter- 
°nial rails pass its gates, and also a 
Ww track enters the basement of the 
‘at _exhibition building. On these 
‘nds the entire exhibition is cen- 
“d. The main exhibition building is 
‘Mmense structure, one of the finest 
the country, and arranged in accord- 
‘with the latest knowledge of exhi- 
“nart. Light is the central idea, and 
secured alike to all exhibition space 
‘day and evening. In the evening, 
“0 brilliantly lighted with electric 
nts, the effect is most charming. In 
“tion to this main building there 
a extensive building for ex- 
~ use of carriages, and another of 
' — for agricultural productions. 
. Wer floor of this hall is devoted to 
A paar and agricultural imple- 
) and the second floor to fruits and 


vegetables. Adjoining are the stables, 
stalls and pens for horses, cattle, sheep 
andswine. Between the main hall and 
Agricultural Hall is a broad plaza of 
ample room, entirely unincumbered, for 
the showing of exhibition horses both in 
harness and at halter, and also rings for 
the work ofthe judges on cattle. One 
side is arranged with seats for the com- 
fort of the thousands of visitors inter- 
ested in witnessing the progress of this 
work. Altogether the appliances are 
admirably well arranged for carrying on 
and despatching the multifarious work 
of a great agricultural and industrial 
fair. Power is furnished to the base- 
ment of the main building where both 
heavy and light machinery is carrying 
on work in great variety. 

A “merry-go-round” for the amuse- 
ment of children, down in an out of the 
way place, was the only admission of 
any kind on these extensive grounds 
save the legitimate exhibits, in stables 
and halls. While an agricultural paper 
in cultured Boston can find only pleasure 
in throwing balls at an “African dodger”’ 
and sees nothing to condemn in the 
chance games of “ring tossing’ and the 
like, the St. John exhibition has set the 
notable example of a great exhibition 
absolutely clean. Not a booth, not a 
showman to mar the premises! 

A diversion from sight-seeing, to those 
who wished to take it, was provided by 
the management at an “Amusement 
Hall,” set apart from the agricultural 
building for this express purpose. Here 
visitors could go, and while comfortably 
seated, witness a first class stage variety 
show of a high order of talent. While 
affording rest, it atthe same time fur- 
nished amusement. 


It is not our purpose to make refer- 
ence to particular exhibits. The main 
exhibition building was devoted to an 
exposition of the industries of the 
several Provinces. Here everything 
manufactured in the country was dis- 
played in the most elaborate and attrac- 
tive manner that the art of showing 
could devise. The effect, especially 
under the brilliant touch of electric light 
in the evening, was most charming. 

Carriages were shown by competing 
manufacturers, both wheel and runners, 
in bewildering variety, and of the high- 
est finish. Agricultural implements of 
all kinds, and of a finish not excelled in 
the States, filled large space, and all of 
them differing more or less in pattern 
from those which work the soil of 
Yankee land. The long handled plows 
with their polished steel castings are 
light weight and cannot fail of being 
light draft as they turn the Canadian 
soil. Horses and cattle were shown in 
large numbers. Carriage horses, road- 
sters and agriculiural horses were the 
leading classes. Clydesdale horses with 
their “feathered” legs find no favor in 
Maine, but are profitable horse stock 
there. Of cattle, the Shorthorn herd of 
W. C. Edwards of Ottawa attracted well 
deserved attention, and were some of 
the finest the breed affords. Aryshires 
were especially strong in quality as well 
as numerous in numbers. The herd of 
R. Robertson, Compton, P. Q., are typi- 
cal representatives of this milking breed. 
Jerseys were numerous, but the limited 
time devoted to their examination dis- 
covered nothing especially remarkable 
among them. Sheep were not shown in 
large numbers. 

Of dairy products there was a very 
creditable show. Excellent arrange- 
ments were provided for showing the 
butter and preserving itin good order 
through the continuance of the show. 
This department was in charge of W. W. 
Hubbard, a frequent contributor to the 
columns of the Farmer, and Secretary of 
the Farmer’s and Dairyman’s Associa- 
tion of New Brunswick. An important 
and instructive feature was a working 
dairy, where butter was made after the 
latest improved methods each day of the 
exhibition. An extensive collection of 
cheese was on the shelves, all of it the 
cheddar make and fine looking. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Hubbard, 
we were permitted to test samples of the 
products shown. Inthe creamery but- 
ter prize samples we found the quality 
in every particular up to the highest 
standard reached in any of the older 
dairy districts of theStates. The cheese 
was all of the English shipping quality, 
and of course was not such as would 
meet the demands of New England home 
consumption. 


The collection of fruit was of much 
interest to us, never before having had 
the opportunity of examining any collec- 
tive exhibition of the fruit grown by our 
competitors over the line for the Eu- 
ropean market. The hall in which the 
display was made was well lighted, and 
showed the fruit to excellent advantage. 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and of 
course New Brunswick all contributed 
to the display. Several large collections 
came from the widely noted Annapolis 
Valley. As is the case in the States, 
that section also is loaded with fruit 
this year. The Nova Scotia fruit on ex- 
hibition was some ten to fifteen days 
later than ours in the Kennebec and 
Androscoggin valleys. It was, however, 
well grown, though it never colors as 
well as Maine fruit. The varieties 
grown are the same as here. The 
Gravenstein is the leading fall apple, 





and is grown toa large extent for ship- 





ment tu England aad also to the States. 
As grown in the Annapolis Valley it 
colors but little, buf is the same deli- 
cious fruit as that grown with us. , Fine 
Bartlett pears not quite ripened, and 
plums in numerous variety were in their 
collections. 

An immense collection of potatoes and 
other vegetables filled the hall assigned 
for their showing. All of these gave 
evidence of high culture and the adapta- 
tion of their climate to root culture. 
The cattle beets and the ruta baga tur- 
nips were of enormous size. 

The visitors from Maine were treated 
with marked courtesy, and their stay 
was made pleasant in every respect. 

Mr. Charles A. Everett is Secretary of 
the association and Manager in Chief of 
the. exhibition. Such was the system 
and order that Mr. Everett had every- 
where put into his work of organizing 
this great exhibition, that after it was 
opened all that seemed needed was to let 
it alone and let it go onin the way pro- 
vided by the masterly hand that had 
controlled it. There was no friction, no 
discord, no misunderstanding. To Mr. 
Everett and his associates the writer is 
indebted for many courtesies. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


During the crowd of work incident 
to the season of cattle shows and fairs, 
there are many matters that must nec- 
essarily be set aside for the time to re- 
ceive notice later on, when time and 
space can be allowed for the purpose. 
Books will keep, so several of them have 
been allowed to accumulate unnoticed 
on our table. 

Agriculture of Maine 

For 1895, from the office of the Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture is one 
of these, being the thirty eighth annual 
issue of the series. This is a volume of 
556 pages, edited by the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, B. Walker 
McKeen, and made up of the proceedings 
of the Board for the year in full, the An- 
nual Report of the Experiment Station, 
and the Proceedings of the State Pomo- 
logical Society, prepared by D. H. 
Knowlton, Secretary of the society. 

Each of these departments contains 
matter of great value, in the fourm of 
lectures and papers presented by special- 
ists in their several lines of work, and 
recognized as authorities on the subjects 
treated. Aside from the proceedings 
of the Board of Agriculture at its annual 
meeting at Augusta, the principal part of 
this department is taken up with dairy 
matters. 
lectures given in full may be mentioned 
Prof. H. W. Conn’s, on “Recent Innova- 
tions in Cream Ripening,” wherein he 
treats of the latest knowledge of the 
preparation and use of pure cultures in 
the process of ripening cream. Prof. 
W. H. Jordan’s paper, on “Influence of 
Food on the Quality of Milk,” is an ex- 
haustive presentation of a problem over 
which there has been much discussion 
by the feeders of the cows as well as the 
scientific investigators. Ex-Governor 
Hoard of Wisconsin also has a paper on 
“Dairy Management.” 

The experiment station report is the 
record in detail of experimental work 
carried on at the station. A leading 
feature of this work is an iavestigation 
through actual trial of the “Relation of 
Food to the Growth of Food.” Prof. 
Harvey also furnishes notes on some of 
the common insects, parasites and 
others, also an exhaustive study of much 
value, on account of its full detail, of 
the currant fly. 

The report of the Pomological Society 
contain matters of great value to all 
who are to any extent engaged in fruit 
culture. A valuable paper, somewhat 
off of the ordinary line, is by Prof. Har- 
vey of the agricultural college on the 
“Cranberries of Maine,” illustrated with 
several half tone cuts. A leading lec- 
ture at the winter meeting was by the 
noted fruit grower of Connecticut, J. H. 
Hale, on “Small Fruit Culture.” Other 
lectures and papers are from experienced 
authorities, and full of instructive mat- 
ter. Secretary Knowlton, in preparing 
and arranging the subject matter of his 
department, has done his part of the 
work well. 

The volume is freely illustrated 
throughout, and the State printers and 
binders have done the mechanical part 
of the work in a manner to do credit to 
the State. The volume is not a mere 
“‘report,’’ and should not be overlooked. 
It is a book to be read and studied. Its 
text throughout isa record of the ad- 
vance knowledge, both scientific and 
practical, within our reach at the present 
time, of the several branches of our agri- 
culture and pomology. Every farmer, 
gardener and fruit grower should secure 
a copy. Send to the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, Augusta, or call 
at the Farmer office. 

Yearbook of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

This is another volume that has been 
upon our table for some time unopened, 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. Itis issued annually, and 
this is for the year 1895. This is on en- 
tirely a different plan from the former 
annual report of the Department of Ag- 
riculture issued by former Secretaries. 
The report of Secretary Morton takes up 
but afew pages of the volume of six 
hundred and fifty pages. The principal 


Among the more important | 


| part is filled with able papers on subjects 

connected with and intimately related to 
the agriculture of the country, prepared 
by specialists expressly for this publica- 
jtion. These specialists are the recog- 
| mized authorities among us on the sub- 
| jects treated. Some of these subjects 
|are as follows: ‘Soil Ferments Impor- 
tant in Agriculture,” by H. W. Wiley; 
|**Reasons for Cultivating the Soil,’’ by 
Milton Whitney; ‘‘Humus in its Rotation 
to Fertility,” by Harry Snyder; ‘‘Frosts 
and Freezes as Affecting Cultivated 
Plants; ‘Canadian Field Peas,” by 
Thomas Shaw; ‘Grass Gardens,”’ by F. 
Lampson Scribner; *‘Small Fruit Culture 
for Market,’ by Wm. A. Taylor, and 
others of a similar bearing. Illustrations 
and diagrams are used freely whenever 
needed to make plain the text. Thus 
the volume may be called a treatise on 
agriculture, and every student farmer, 
and we have many such, will find some- 
thing in it reaching and enlightening 
him on his business. Send to your 
member of Congress foracopy. There 
is a large editiom printed expressly for 
distribution. 





MR. HAVEMEYER’S JERSEY-NORMANDY 
HERD. 


We have before given our. readers in- 
formation in regard to the magnificent 
Jersey herd of cattle, and the extensive 
farming operations of Mr. T. A. Have- 
meyer of New York city at Mahwah, New 
Jersey. From the Chicago Breeder's Ga- 
zette we copy the following description 
of the further work at this farm, which 
we are sure our readers will find of in- 
terest: 





One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in the cross-breeding of cattle 
|ever carried on in America is now being 
| conducted in the Mountainside Herd of 
| Jerseys by Superintendent John Meyer. 

At Mahwah, N. J., at the foot of a range 
| of small mountains and watered by the 
| winding Ramapo, Mr. Theodore A. Have- 
|meyer has builded for himself one of 
| the most magnificent country estates on 
| this continent—and yet it bears not the 
evidences of lavish expenditures so often 
}seen on such estates. Its remarkable 
/natural advantages have been enhanced 
| by a liberal outlay in roads, drains, stone 
| fences, buildings, and other improve- 
|ments, and there is always something 

practical and useful to show for the 
| money. Asagentleman’s country estate 
| it ranks among the finest in America and 
|asadairy and poultry farm its equip- 
| ment has few equals. A quiet taste char- 
acterizes the embellishments of the place, 
|a thorough practicality marks its equip- 
ment for dairy farming. It is not this 
magnificent estate, with its miles of 
hard roads, its rolling acres of grass 
land, its forests, its deer park, its pheas- 
antry, and its other delightful features, 
that now demands attention. A book 
| might well be written without exhaust- 
ing the subject—and we could almost 
| write it from the memories of two very 
pleasant visits to this country place; 
but its dairy farm and cattle, and es- 
pecially the experiments in cross-breed- 
ing now under way, fall more particu- 
larly within our province of review. 

The estate embraces 2,300 acres, of 
which 1.200 are in cultivation, the bal- 
ance being pasture and woodland. A 
word in passing must be spoken of the 
forestry-culture which Superintendent 
Meyer is practicing—clearing out the 
dead timber and replanting where de- 
sired. This is a branch of Agriculture 
too long neglected, but now happily re- 
ceiving intelligent attention on many 
gentlemen’s estates and claiming notice 
from some of our experiment stations. 
In 1879 a herd of Jerseys was established 
at Mountainside by the importation of 
twenty head from the Island, and upon 
this foundation has grown the present 
ccilection of 420 Jerseys. From the out- 
set Mr. John Meyer, son-in-law of the 
proprietor, has been in personal charge, 
and no manis more familar with the 
feed and performance of every cow in 
his herd than he. The records of feed 
and yield of every cow for every day in 
all the years of existence of this herd are 
carefully preserved, and Superintendent 
Meyer “speaks by the book” in all his 
operations. The big barn will especially 
commend itself tothe practical dairyman. 
It is after the form of the Greek cross, 
266x262 feet, the arms 45 feet wide, but 
in addition to the rear of the cross ex- 
tension are two wings, one containing 
the fully-equipped dairy and engine- 
room and the other the immense silos. 
Each cow has ample room. Water kept 
at 50 deg. is supplied in a trough which 
slides up and down in front of the cows 
on pulleys. Electric lights turn night 
into day when necessary and are supple- 
mented by gas lights if needed. An im- 
mense mow stores a great tonnage of 
hay. Ashedand hay barn 150x40 feet 
and a shed 210 feet long with open yards 
are partof the equipment. This shed 

| was erected last year in which to winter 
the young stock, as experience seemed 
to have proved close housing to be det- 
rimental; and such growths of hair the 
| youngsters put on while running in the 
big shed and open yards and such thrift 
and health they showed! The bull barns 
are apart from the other structures, as is 
also the calving barn. 
Silage is the mainstay in this working 
dairy herd—for the Mountainside Jerseys 





are maintained strictly as a working herd 


to supply milk and cream to a discrimi- 
nating New York city trade. The milk 
is so high-priced that butter on Superin- 
tendent Meyer’s table frequently comes 
from other dairy farms. The feed runs 
about thirteen pounds of silage in the 
morning and as much at night, and a 
grain ration consisting of four pounds 
corn meal, four pounds ground oats, two 
pounds bran, two pounds old-process oil- 
meal—divided into equal feeds of six 
pounds each night and morning, with 
seven pounds of hay at noon. In Mmising 
the heifer calves whole and skimmilk is 
used, one-half each, beginning with one 
pound and increasing until the calf is 
getting twelve pounds a day at six weeks 
old. Mr. Meyer has demonstrated the 
value of silage as a milk-making food 
and is one of its stoutest advocates. The 
big barn contains twenty-four silos with 
a capacity of about 2,000 tons. What is 
the yield of the herd on the feed stated? 
In 1895, the 145 cows in milk, all ages, 
averaged a yield of 5410 lbs. Last win- 
ter the Jersey cows averaged about 18 
Ibs. of milk per day, and 15 lbs. of this 
milk made a pound of butter. 

Last year, Mr. Havemeyer created 
somewhat of a sensation in the dairy- 
cattle world by declaring that his Jersey 
herd was losing health and stamina, and 
announcing that he had imported some 
Normandy cattle from France and some 
Simmenthaler cattle from Switzerland, 
which he intended to cross on the Jer- 
seys with a view to regaining that 
strength of constitution so necessary for 
such work. Naturally, dairy cattle 
breeders were considerably agitated by 
this radical departure, and when the 
large-framed Normandys and Simmen- 
thalers were seen at the Syracuse Fair 
last fall, with one accord they fell to 
criticising the cross as a ‘‘violent’”’ one, 
and subversive of all accepted theories 
of breeding. Having given the public 
plainly his reasons for this departure, 
Mr. Havemeyer has had nothing further 
to say, and Superintendent Meyer, at 
whose suggestion the experiment is being 
made, has been content to leave to time 
the vindication of his course. We con- 
fess to considerable sympathy with those 
gentlemen who have visited Mountain- 
side and failed to discern evidences of 
deterioration in the Jersey herd. We 
have been among the grand cows in the 
barn and in the yard; we have inspected 
the calves in the pens and the magnifi- 
cent yearlings and in-calf two-year-olds 
at pasture—certainly a collection of Jer- 
sey heifers which in numbers and dairy 
quality can scarcely find equal in any 
herd in America, while every evidence of 
rugged health was visible. It would 
seem that no cross of any kind could im- 
part greater constitution; certainly none 
could confer greater promise of dairy 
performance. The rolling pastures with 
that sweetest of all grass that grows 
alongside the out-crop of rock, contain a 
remarkable collection of youthful Jersey 
bloom and beauty, and we, who are of 
the strictest sect in ‘‘straight’”’ breeding, 
were compelled to echo the question of 
Superintendent Meyer’s critics and ask: 
“Why this introduction of other blood? 
Why this mixing of the baser with the 
pure metal?” We have said Mr. Meyer 
“speaks by the book”’ in all that he does; 
in his herd records of production and 
health we read the answer. Most con- 
servative of men, he is neither a ‘‘fad- 
dist” nor an adventurer for the sake of 
adventure. His action was impelled by 
stern necessity, not idle curiosity. 

So much for the motive. Now for the 
means. In point of conformation—the 
bulk of the French and Swiss cattle con- 
trasting markedly with the fawn-like 
Jerseys—the cross is apparently a violent 
one. But may not our views be some- 
what warped by our associations? Is 
the milk-giving function solely the at- 
tribute of the little Channel Island cow? 
Holland negatives the query, as does 
Scotland with her Ayshires and England 
with her dairy Short-horns and her 
Devons. What are the facts of lactation 
furnished by the French and Swiss cattle 
in the Mountainside Herd? Last winter 
the Normandys averaged 23 lbs. ot milk 
a day and the Simmenthalers 28 Ibs.; the 
Jerseys averaged 18 lbs. Fifteen pounds 
of Jersey milk made one pound of butter, 
while it took twenty-two pounds of Nor- 
mandy and twenty pounds of Simmen- 
thaler milk to yield one pound of butter. 
After a study of these figures of produc- 
tion and quality does it really seem such 
a very ‘‘violent’’ cross that Mr. Meyer is 
making at Mountainside in his effort to 
obtain health and stamina? Wedo not 
dare to prophesy; we merely record the 
deliberate opinion that we should not be 
surprised if time demonstrates the suc- 
cess of this “‘violent’”’ cross. It is among 
the possibilities; we are well-nigh in- 
clined to count it among the probabili- 
ties. Tothis extent has our conserva- 
tism been tested bya careful study of 
the situation at Mountainside. 

Some years must elapse before the 
final verdict is rendered. Meantime the 
first fruits of the cross may now be seen. 
Fifteen calves by Normandy bulls out of 
Jersey cows were seen on the occasion of 
our visit. The Simmenthaler calves had 
not begun to come at that time, but 
have later put in an appearance. We 
must incline to favor the Swiss cross 
and this seems Mr. Meyer’s view, as he 
has bred seventy Jerseys to the Nor- 





mandy and 200 to the Swiss bulls. The 


calves of the Normandy-Jersey cross far | 
exceed the Jersey calves insize and in 
seeming ruggedness of constitution. 
They are well shaped, strongly knit in 
their frames, and bear chiefly the Jersey 
fawn color, even to the exclusion of most 
of the brindle carried by the French cat- 
tle. They are very fine and silky in their 
hair and elastic in their hides, but the 
fat and precocious-luokiag udders shown 
by the Jersey calves do not appear on 
the cross-bred calves. Youugsters of the 
large breeds never show the precocious 
development of udder displayed by the 
smaller Channel Islan? cattle. The 
cross-bred calves are promising; this is 
a fair and conservative verdict at the 
presenttime. The pure-bred Normandys 
number ten cows and one bull and the 
Simmenthalers eight cows, six bulls and 
five heifers. These two breeds will be 


maintained in their purity. The student 
of cattle-breeding will keep an eye on 
this most interesting experiment in 


cross-breeding. 





CUMBERLAND FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The 28th annual two days’ fair of the 
Cumberland Farmers’s Club at West 
Cumberland, closed successfully Thrtirs- 
day afternoon. The following premiums 
were awarded: 

Cattle. 

Draft oxen, six feet ten inches to seven 
feet two inches—Oscar Rolfe, Deering, 
Ist; George S. Doughty, Cumberland, 2d. 

Seven feet two inches to seven feet six 
inches—Oscar Kolfe, Deering, Ist; John 
H. Barstow, North Yarmouth, 2d; H. F. 
Hall, Falmouth, 3d. 

Fat cattle—George R. Leighton, Ist; 
S. Tracy, 2d; S. Tracy Ist on beef ox. 

Herds—F. S. Blanchard, Ist: Albert 
Rideout, 2d. 

Cows—F. S. Blanchard, Ist; 
Black, 2d; George Hall, 3d. 

Heifers, two years old—Fred Haskell, 
Ist; Albert Rideout, 2d. 

Yearlings—F. 8. Blanchard, lst; Albert 
Rideout, 2d. 


Danforth 


Working oxen—J. S. Barstow, Ist; J. 
L. Whitehouse, 2d; Reuben Brackett, 3d. 
Steers, three years old—S. Tracy, Ist. 

Two years old—A. F. Winslow, North 


Falmouth, Ist. 
Yearlings—S. Jones, Cumberland, 21. 
Matched oxen—S. Tracy, Deering, Ist; 
Robert Whitney, Falmouth, 2d. 


Bulls—A. W. Stanley, Ist; F. S. 
Blanchard, Cumberland, 2d. 

Horses. 
Colts, four years old—George A. 


Fisher, Portland, Ist; L. F. Pride, Cum- 
berland Centre, 2d. 

Three years old—Frank H. Jones, 
Cumberland, Ist; W. O. Hodgdon, Free- 
port, 2d. 

Two years old—Albert Rideout, Ist; 
Jerome Nichols, 2d, 

Yearlings—L. F. 
Centre, Ist. 

Mares and colts—A. Larsen, Cumber- 
land, ist; Frank H. Jones, Cumberland, 
2d 


Pride, Cumberland 


Stallions—A. D. 
Pond, Ist. 


Woodbury, Duck 
Sheep. 
Albert Rideout, Ist and 2d. 
Duck—Howard Hicks, 2d. 
Poultry. 
Best collection of fowl—Shaw Bros., 


Ist. 

White Plymouth Rock fowl—Shaw 
Bros., Ist. 

Golden Wyandotte fowl—Shaw Bros., 
Ist. 

White Minorca fowl—Shaw Bros., Ist. 

Rose Comb Brown Leghorn chicks— 
Shaw Bros., lst and 2d. 

Brahma chicks—Shaw Bros, 2d. 

Barred Plymouth Rock fowl—Howard 
Hicks, lst; Shaw Bros., 2d. 

Chicks of same—Howard Hicks, Ist; 
W. C. Pullen, 2d. 

Brown Leghorn fow|—Shaw Bros., 2d 
and 3d. 

White Minorca chicks—Willie Shaw, 
2d 


Barred Plymouth Rock chicks—Shaw 
Bros., 3d. 

Ducks—Frank Hilton, 
Shaw, 2d. 

Pigeons—Herbert Whitney, Ist. 

Cut flowers, dahlias—Mrs. A. F. Saw- 
yer, North Yarmouth, Ist; Mrs. J. S. 
Barstow, 2d. 

House plants—Mrs. S. L. Clough, Ist; 
Mrs. O. S. Thomas, 2d; Mrs. A. Eaton, 
3d. 

Collection of plants—Mrs. M. W. Pear- 
son, Ist. 

Sweet peas—Susie Winslow, Ist. 

Bouquet—Hattie Haullit, Ist; 
Winslow, 2d. 

Butter—C. A. 
Blanchard, 2d. 

Bread—Edith Winslow, ist. 

Cake—Mrs. M. W. Pearson, Ist; Mrs. 
A. H. Buxton, 2d. 

Best exhibition of print butter—F. A. 
Winslow, Ist; O. A. Mountford, 2d. 

Fall apples—Mrs. A. L. LeNorth, Ist; 
C,. A.Werrill, 2d. 

Winter apples—P. L. Blanchard, Ist; 
F. S. Blanchard, 2d. 

Eight varieties for use the year round 
—F. S. Blanchard, Ist; W. W. Libby, 
2d. 

Fancy basket of fruit—Mrs. J. Hullit, 
ist; A. S. Winslow, second. 

Four plates of pears—F. A. Winslow, 
Ist: O. A Mountfordy2d. 

Cranberries—A. M. Farwell, 1st; Mrs. 
S. G. Prince, 2d. 

Plams—C. A. Merrill, Ist; Cora Hus- 
ton, 2d; Mrs. O. E. Libby, 3d. 


Ist; Willie 


Susie 


Merrill, Ist; P. 8S. 





LINCOLN COUNTY FAIR. 


This fair began on the grounds at 
Damariscotta, Tuesday of last week. 
There was very little doing on the first 
day. 

Ernest H. and I. Willie Hunt of Bristol 
have spent the time to good advantage 
in the way of collecting eatomological 
specimens. They had acase of insects 
on exhibition that was the admiration 
of visitors, from the beauty of the indi- 
vidual collection, and to the entom»lo- 
gist for the number and varied forms of 
insect life natural to our State. 

Much interest was drawa to a case of 





shown by Mr. E. Ross of Newcastle. 
Among them were many beautiful speci- 
mens of Maine minerals. 

The Swedes are a unique and interest- 
ing people, and so are their wooden 
shoes. Mr. Bergquist of Newcastle had 
two pairs of the Swedish pattern of 
wooden shoes, and other things of inter- 
est. One was a pair of steelyards used 
in Sweden and bearing the date 1693 on 
them, and they looked the remote date. 
This gentleman had a lounge of his own 
manufacture ornamented with burls from 
the wood pile, which made pretty orna- 
ments. 

Lincoln county has ripened a good crop 
of corn this year. The farmers contrib- 
uted some of the best samples of well 
ripened yellow corn that we have seen at 
afair this fall. A. Whitehouse, New- 
castle, brought in the trace of long-eared, 
8-rowed corn that laid anything 
It laid over a foot rule and stuck 
yut two inches. Just think of ears of 
corn, well filled, measuring l4inches. R. 
Hitchcock, J. A. Wellman, Elden Oliver 
and others had nice traces that took a 
foot rule to cover their length. 


over 
seen. 


F. W. Haywood, Head Tide, Alna, had 
a 60-pounder for a pumpkin that drew 
the scales at 65 pounds. This exhibit 
included fine varieties of squash, cab- 
bage, beets, turnips, potatoes, ete. J. 
M. Glidden’s exhibit of garden vegeta- 
bles dazzled the eyes with vivid colors; 
peppers scarlet, tomatoes do., big egg 


plants purple as the juice of grapes and 
a novelty that not one in a bundred could 
give them a name. Here were celery, 
turban and other varieties of squash, the 
whole forming a fine collection. Turnip 
beets of great size were shown by Rufus 
Hitchcock, Royal W. Dodge, Eben Hag- 
gett, Newcastle, and L. W. Erskine, N. 
Newcastle. 

James Benner’s of Jefferson, sample 


of cranberries was a peck of beautiful 
berries; M. M. Hall, Nobleboro, had a 
half bushel of handsome cranberries: 
and Alvin E. Hunt, Neweastle, and Mrs. 
B. Hitchcock's, Damariscotta, sample 


peck were a little the largest cranberries 
a show has called out this year. 

They have a way of growing onions 
down to Damariscotta that surprises 
some folks less favored agriculturally. 
W. Folger, Damariscotta, had the Donus 
Yellow, King Silver Skin and Aroostook’s 
Early Red; S. L. Chapman, Damariscotta, 
another sort. 

The yellow eyed beans, the old-fash- 
ioned sort and the improved sort were 
there, brought by Rufus Hitchcock; Mrs. 
Emma E. Benner had the white pea 
beans; Royal W. Dodge, Damariscotta, 
yellow eyes and the long kidney beans. 

Charles Hall, Dresden, made a fine dis- 
play of 30 varieties of apples. His ex- 
hibit of fruit had size of specimens and 
fine color to recommend it. His collec- 
tion tied the two long center tables de- 
voted to the fruit display and formed 
an appropriate head piece to the fine 
fruit display. Mr. Hall had also two 
samples of honey, extracted and comb 
honey, which was nice. 8S, L. Chapman, 
Damariscotta, laid out 21 sorts of apples 
which looked well. Samuel J. Knowl- 
ton, Broad Cove, made a glowing ex- 
hibit of apples, some 30 varieties. D. M. 
Winslow of Nobleboro, member of the 
Board of Agriculture for Lincoln county, 
had a fine display of fruit, including 
beautiful samples of Nodheads, 20-ounce 
and Spys; also samples of large and good 
looking grapes. A fine sample of plums 
was shown by Royal W. Dodge. W. P. 
Baker placed upon the tables a nice col- 
lection of apples, including the Fall Gen- 
eting and American Beauty. 

E. W. Dunbar, Damariscotta, made a 
fine exhibit of fruit; Joseph Dow, New- 
castle, several sorts of grapes; Wade H. 
Horn, Damariscotta, had a large collec- 
tion of fruit. 

A fine exhibit of fruit was made by 
George Rollins, Nobleboro; also W. A. 
Smith, South Newcastle, had 11 varie- 
ties; Charles Keene of Sheepscot a 
number of varieties; J. M. Hodgkins, 
Newcastle, some fine pears, three plates, 
and several varieties of apples; Edwin 
Flye, Sheepscot, a large collection of 
apples. 

S. W. Dodge, Newcastle, brought in 
l1lsorts. Edward Sidelinger was another 
contributor to the fruit display. 

The ladies brought in a good quantity 
of glassed fruit. The sample of apple 
jelly by Mrs. R. Hitchcock, Damaris- 
cotta, and Mrs. A. A, Partridge, Dama- 
riscotta, were pronounced first class. 
Mrs. Ira Eugley had a dozen jars of 
‘canned fruit, pickles and jellies. Mrs. 
Clarissa Benner, Nobleboro, a fine sam- 
ple of cranberry jelly and fruit cake two 
years old. A nice lot of canned fruits 
was shown by the same lady. 

The local creamery made a good dis- 
play of print butter. The samples were 
nice looking, and the creamery enjoys a 
good reputation for the quality of the 
product turned out at the factory. A 
sample of nice tub solid butter was also 
shown. The ladies made a tasteful dis- 
play of needlework, and arranged their 
counters to the best advantage. 

On account of the protracted rain 
storm, the Fair was abandoned after the 
first day. 





—The factory of the Portland Packing 
Company in Skowhegan has finished its 
pack of succotash and corn, and is now 
putting up beans. A total of 300,000 





minerals, relics, and ancient mementoes 


cans will be the pack at this factory. 
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Choice Miscellany. 


HOME COMING. 








Bet o’ sun, and toi) is done. 

Grind, oh, wheels, while others tread! 
Homeward through the night I run 

To the heaven just ahead. 


Light o’ love, light o’ love, 
Other refuge have I none. 

Thou the worth of life must prove 
While the fight is yet unwon. 


Scant the fare that love may share. 
Pale the lips that love may press. 
Stern the burdens love musi share. 
Fierce the wrongs that wait redress. 
Heart o’ life, heart o’ life, 
Manna in the wilderness, 
We should perish in the strife 
But for love’s strong tenderness. 


Speed the day when we may say 
Justice reigns and men are free. 

Peace shall kiss us in the way, 
Labor crown us plentevusly. 


Love is all! Love is all! 
Sound the word from sea to sea. 
Hand to hand we stand or fall. 
Ho, for love and liberty! 
—Aunie L. Muzzey in New York Sun. 


TENNYSON’S WOMEN. 


The Poet Never Idealized the Work of the 
Wage Earner. 

Tennyson gave the world pictures of 
gome of the fairest feminine creations 
in poetry—winsome maidens, demure 
and trustful; womanly women, loyal 
and companionable; devoted wives, gen- 
tle and faithful; noble matrons, loving 
and self sacrificing, serving the best in- 
terests of home and country. 

Tennyson's conception of woman and 
her sphere may be regarded as rather 
old fashioned. He was evidently not in 
full sympathy with some of the ad- 
vanced notions of the modern woman. 
His burlesque of woman’s rights in 
**The Princess’ has not hurt the cause 
of the weaker sex. He understood the 
right relations of the man and the wom- 
an, and his utterances in the closing 
passages of this poem go to the heart of 
the problem. It is still true that wom- 
an’s chief place and crowning glory is 
to be queen of the home. Thereshe may 
have an unlimited field for usefulness 
and exert a farreaching influence for 
good if she but realize her opportunities 
and improve them. In the household 
woman finds her proper sphere and 
work, 

Her office there to rear, to teach, 
Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each. 

No other poet has done more to glorify 
the maternal sentiment or to make the 
family relation sacred. Woman’s work, 
as he conceived it, is not only training 
the plastic minds of the young, but 
spurring the man to more resolute en- 
deavor and grander achievement. Yield- 
ing to her subtler forces and gentler 
agencies, he aspires to a higher plane of 
being. While ‘‘accomplishing his man- 
hood’’ by repressing the baser and cul- 
tivating the finer side of him, she at the 
same time works out her own salvation, 
humanly speaking, in the truest sense. 
In a word, it is by loving and being 
loved that she reaches the fullest devel- 
opment and renders the world the best 
service. Conserving and fostering good- 
ness and greatness, ministering to the 
wants of the lowly, scattering gloom 
and softening the sting of anguish—this 
is woman’s mission.—Chautauquan. 





The Uses of Tectorium. 

Recently inquiries were sent out by 
‘the state department to consular officers 
in Europe asking for information con- 
erning the commercial product called 
tectorium, wigich is described as fol- 
lows: : 

Tectorium consists of a galvanized 
iron web covered with a gelatinous sub- 
#tance and is translucent but not trans- 
parent. It is described by a manufao- 
turer as a substance that, first, can be 
bent without being broken; second, is 
both tough and flexible; third, is not 
softened by the rays of the sun; fourth, 
is nonsoluble; fifth, is not affected by 
severe cold; sixth, is a bad conductor 
of heat; seventh, is well adapted for 
roofs on account of its extreme light- 
ness; eighth, when exposed to the sun, 
it loses its original yellowish color in 
time and becomes harder and more dur- 
able; ninth, can be made, by a very 
cheap process, to imitate stained glass 
in such manner that it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine article;, 
tenth, can be cut by shears, nailed to 
wood and transported without danger; 
eleventh, can be easily repaired in case 
it is cut; twelfth, does not break, and 
thirteenth, is well adapted for factory 
windows and skylights for hothouses, 
market halls, verandas, transportable 
buildings and for roofing. 

The consuls state that it is sold in 
smalj] quantities in a few places, but 
that it is not known to the general pub- 
lic and as a commercial product is still 
an experiment. 


Forgeries In Collections. 

The question of forgeries which dis- 
figure our national collections cannot 
pass unnoticed. I do not assert that the 
South Kensington museum contains 
more of them than are to be found in 
similar institutions on the continent, 
though it probably does, for with such 
exquisite and beautiful skill are these 
objects nowadays forged or ‘‘faked’’ that 
the most practical expert may now and 
again be victimized by them almost 
without disgrace. So perfect has the art 
of the forger become and so fine an art- 
ist the forger, so elaborate his plots and 
conspiracies to catch even the wariest of 
directors and collectors, that often the 
only safety lies powadays in written 
guarantee and proved proveniance from 
one reputable collection to another. I 
need not refer to any even of the most 
notorious forgeries in South Kensington 
museum, for that is obviously the duty 
of a properly appointed committee of 
experts, which should at the earliest 
possible moment be constituted. I do 
not agree with Sir J. C. Robinson’s first 
proposal, that such frauds should be de- 
stroyed out of all existence. 

I believe that .a far better purpose 
would be served by branding them in- 
delibly as forgeries and bringing them 
together in a single room, to form an 
edifying forgery exhibition by them- 
selves, with all particulars as to the 
dealers from whom they were obtained 
and the price which was paid for them. 
The educational value of such a collec- 
tion would be considerable and as an 
object lesson instructive in distinct 
‘ways to collector, student, forger and 
director, and only a little moral courage 
would be required to act on the sugges- 
tion. Moreover, the fine artists who 
made them might be thus discovered 
and in more honorable 





‘work. At the same time the revision of 
the museum labels should be proceeded 
with and the numerous errors which at 


~ “ THIMBLES. 


A Brief but Clear Description of How 
They Are Manufactured. 

The thimble is a Dutch invention, 
and the first one was made in 1684 bya 
silversmith named Nicholas Van Bens- 
choten. Originally it was called ‘‘thum- 
bell,’’ because it was worn on the thumb. 

In making thimbles the gold and sil- 
ver ingots are rolled out into sheets of 
the desired thickness and cut by a 
stamp into circular pieces of any re- 
quired size. These circular pieces are 
bent into thimble shape by means of a 
solid metal bar that is of the same size 
as the inside of the intended thimble. 
This bar is moved by machinery up and 
down in a bottomless mold of the out- 
side of the same thimble, and each time 
the bar descends it presses one of the 
circular pieces or disks into thimble 
shape. 

When the thimble is shaped, the next 
work is to brighten, polish and decorate 
it. First, the blank thimble is fitted 
with a rapidly revolving rod. A slight 
touch of a sharp chisel cuts a very thin 
shaving from the end of the thimble, 
asecond chise] does the same on the 
side, and a third neatly rounds off the 
rim. A round steel rod, well oiled, is 
held against the surface of the revolv- 
ing thimble, and it is thus given a nice 
polish. The inside is brightened and 
polished in a similar manner, the thim- 
ble being held in a revolving mold. 

Then a delicate, revolving steel 
wheel with a raised, ornamental edge 
is pressed against the blank thimble 
and prints the ornament seen just out- 
side the rim. Another steel wheel cov- 
ered with sharp points makes tiny in- 
dentations all over the remaining blank 
surface of the thimble. 

The last operation is to wash it thor- 
oughly in soapsuds, to brush it care- 
fully, and it is ready for my lady’s 
workbasket.—Philadelphia Times. - 





THE DIVINE NAME. 


The Ineffable Word That Is Never Spoken 
by Many Israelites. 

The Rev. Dr. Wise, president of the 
Hebrew Union college at Cincinnati, 
has given his view of the ancient Jew- 
ish rendering of the name of the Deity. 
He says that the term ‘‘Jehovah,’’ the 
ineffable tetragrammaton, is never pro- 
nounced by wany Israelites. They use 
the word ‘‘Adonoi,’’ which signifies 
“the Lord.’’ The translators of the 
Bible followed this custom, rendering 
the word “Jehovah’’ as ‘‘Lord.’’ In 
ancient times the Pharisees replaced the 
tetragrammaton by Shem. They used 
“Shemo,’’ which is also Biblical, as 
the sacred name, and this name is yet 
retained, to some extent, among the 
Jews. But it would appear from pas- 
sages in the Psalms that Adonoi, or 
Lord, for Jehovah was more ancient 
even than the times of the Pharisees. It 
thus occurs eight times in Psalm 1]xxxiv. 
It also appears in the book of Exodus, 
where “Jehovah’’ had been used in the 
original Hebrew. This substitution 
would seem to be older than any other, 
and itis yet common among all Jews. 

Dr. Wise says he has found that the 
ancient translations testify in favor of 
** Adonoi.”’ 

Looking at the English translation of 
the Old Testament, it will be found 
that the name Jehovah appears in the 
books of Genesis, Exodus, Judges, the 
Psalms and Isaiah. It is not in the New 
Testament.—New York Sun 





A Newspaper Curiosity. 
Thomas Smith, Jr., who keeps a sec- 
ondhand furniture store at 220 Center 
street, has in his possession an old 
newspaper which is a real curiosity. It 
is 126 years old and contains the first 
cuts ever printed in a newspaper. He 
bought it at the receiver’s sale of the 
estate of Joseph Low Mason, who was 
once a police commissioner. The curi- 
osity is inclosed in an unassuming 
frame and covered by glass on both 
sides, so as to permit its being read 
without handling. The heading is: 
**Boston Gazette and Country Journal. 
Monday, March 12, 1770.”’ 

Of the two leading articles one treats 
of the Boston riots, and the other is an 
appeal to all patriotic citizens to with- 
hold from purchasing goods of English 
manufacture. The former is illustrated 
with five rudely drawn coffins, which 
are supposed to contain the bodies of the 
first five heroes of American independ- 
ence. ° 

The paper is extremely valuable as a 
relic, and it is said that the heirs of 
Mr. Mason have offered to buy it for 
a large sum, but Smith refuses to part 
with it.—New York Tribune. 





To Clean Soiled Boots, 

Ink stains may be removed from a 
book by applying with a camel’s hair 
pencil asmal] quantity of oxalic acid 
diluted with water and then using 
blotting paper. Two applications will 
remove all traces of the ink. To remove 
grease spots, lay powered pipe clay each 
side of the spot and press with an iron 
as hot as the paper will bear without 
scorching. Sometimes grease spots may 
be removed from paper or cloth by lay- 
ing a piece of blotting paper on them 
and then pressing the blotting paper 
with a hot iron. The heat melts the 
grease and the blotting paper absorbs it. 
— Writer. 





Musquito Eggs. 

The eggs of the mosquito ure fastened 
together by a viscid secretion from the 
insect’s body. From 250 to 300 eggs are 
laid at a time, and the little boat shaped 
mass is so constructed that it will not 
overset. It cannot be sunk nor in any- 
way injured by wind, rain or water. It 
is abandoned by the insect, and the eggs 
are hatched by the heat of the sun or at- 
mosphere. A temperature below freez- 
ing is said not to destroy the vitality of 
the mosquito’s eggs. 





In 1841 Smyrna was visited by a con- 
flagration which destroyed 12,000 
houses. The buildings destroyed were 
light wooden structures, and a fire once 
kindled in a town of frame buildings 
closely crowded together is almost im- 
possible to subdue. 


Struck Home. 

The festivities at the coming of age 
of the present Lord Hopetoun included 
aservice atthe parish church, which 
was filled with members of the great 
Hope family and also with members of 
the Hope clan. The feelings of the con- 
gregation thus composed can be imag- 
ined when the minister began his dis- 
course with the words, ‘‘My brethren, 
the world is full of blasted hopes.”’ 











present mislead the public remedied. — 
Contemporary Review. 


plate in England costs each family a 
tax of a guinea a year. About 40,000 
people pay it. 





THE TOMBS DOCTOR. 


HIS OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDYING 
CRIMINAL NATURE. 


Most of His Patients Suffer From the Ef- 
fects of Dissipation— Victims of Morphine 
and Opium—Placebo For Those Who 
Feign Illness. 


While his duties are limited officially 
to the care and medical treatment of the 
inmates of the Tombs, or city prison, 
Dr. O. J. Ward undoubtedly has one of 
the most interesting fields of professional 
practice and study. It extends among a 
class of patients which, taken all in 
all, are hardly to be duplicated any- 
where else. 

It was not to dilate on the valuable 
opportunities to science presented to the 
city prison physician for the making of 
a study or specialty of criminology in 
his calling, however, that I visited Dr. 
Ward recently, but to ascertain from 
him some of the more interesting details 
of his work and experience. I found 
him evidently about 55 years old, with 
pleasant and kindly features. When he 
spoke, he expressed himself meditatively 
and to the point. His words were well 
weighed, and there could be no miscon- 
struing his meaning. 

‘Oh, there is no doubt of the Tombs 
being a fine place to make a study in 
the line of criminology,’’ said Dr. Ward 
when I first broached the subject of my 
visit and alluded to the field open in 
this line. ‘“The material is here, and the 
opportuniites for observation are unlim- 
ited.”’ 

In answer to my question as to the 
physical condition of the prisoners at 
the Tombs and their ailments the phy- 
sician replied: 

‘‘About 75 per cent of all that come 
in here suffer from some gastric and 
nervous troubles, the results of dissipa- 
tion. Thirty-five percent of these are or 
have been addicted to the opium or 
morphine habit. After these opiate vic- 
tims have been here a short while and 


FELL FROM 4 HORSE. 
Btate’s A Switzer Taken Home 
8 eS by 


low Citizens Testify to His In 
Public Spiritedness. —_— a 


From the Journal, Macomb, Il. 

Theodore B. Switzer is the senior 
member of the law firm of Switzer & 
Breeden, of Macomb, IIl., and will this 
faH (1896), close a brilliant four-years 
term as State’s Attorney for McDonough 
County, Ill. Years he was severely 
injured by a fall from a horse, sustaining 
a hurt in the right side in the region of the 
sciatic nerve, leaving this portion of his 
a and susceptible to disease. 
When last February’s term of circuit 
court came on he found himself, from 
close application to his business, sadly 
run down; in fact, he was on the very 
verge of nervous prostration. Mr. 
Switzer told the Daily Journal reporter 
that while laid up, with no possible signs 
or prospect of relief from his family 
physician, he read a testimonial wherein 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
had cured a case parallel with his own, 
and he immediately made up his mind to 
try the remedy. He sent for a package 
and commenced their use immediately 
according to directions, with the result 
that he an rapidly to mend 4nd was 
soon attending to his business once more. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a 
condensed form, all the elements neces- 
sary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or wilt 
be sent post paid on receipt of price, 50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they 
are never sold in bulk or by the 100), by 
addressing Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it; from this mo 
ment, 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand.—Shakespeare. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, 

overcomes that tired feeling, creates an 

appetite, and gives refreshing sleep. 
“It’s a ang shame,” said Wilkes, 

“There’s that Miss Burleigh with $3,- 

000,000 in her own right, and hopelessly 





their access to their favorite drug cut | |.) 


off their sufferings become pitiable to 
a degree. 

“I have had patients here of this 
class,’’ he continued, ‘‘to whom I had 
to administer as high as 30 grains of 
morphine in one day to save their lives 
This dose would be sufficient to kill 
about five ordinary persons not accus- 
tomed to the drug.’’ 

That victims to the opium and mor- 
phine habits should furnish as many as 
85 out of every 100 criminals landing 
in the city prison, when the police and 
otber authorities of the city are pro- 
claiming that the open sale or use of 
these drugs has been entirely suppressed 
or stamped out, somewhat surprised 
me, and I asked Dr. Ward whence this 
particular class of prisoners came from. 

“The alcoholic patients are prin- 
cipally from the upper section of the 
city, but the morphine or opium vic- 
tims, as a rule, all come from the lower 
part of the city,’’ he replied. ‘‘One of 
the most pitiable subjects of the opium 
habit that came here was George Appo, 
the green goods operator, who is the son 
of Quimbo Appo, the Chinese murderer. 
Appo testified before the Lexow com- 
mittee against McNally, the king of 
the green goods men. Appo had not 
been in the Tombs without his opium 
for over a few days when the want of 
the drug began to assert itself on his 
entire system. His moans and groans at 
night fairly kept awake and annoyed 
all the prisoners in the other cells on 
the same corridor. ’’ 

One curious feature, from a medical 
standpoint, about the Tombs prisoners 
is that they almost immediately become 
seized with the impression that they 
are suffering from all sorts of ailments 
and want treatment. They ruminate 
over their old complaints and shout for 
the doctor, whereas if they were at 
home they would never think of need- 
ing medical attendance. 

With the habitual criminal or ‘‘re- 
peaters’’ and ‘‘revolvers,’’ as they are 
called, this is not the case. These know 
the regulations of the prison and under- 
stand that the least troublesome way to 
get along is to cause as little annoyance 
as possible. It is remarkable also to no- 
tice how newcomers to the city prison 
quite readily become reconciled to the 
surroundings. The first day they appar- 
ently fee)’ their degradation, but in a 
few days it is wonderful to behold 
them, laughing and joking about their 
predicaments. 

Equally remarkable is the way the 
newcomers, or at least those committed 
for petty offenses, will take to lionizing 
and looking up to those committed for 
the higher grades of crime, such as 
murder and bank robbery. 

‘‘A class of people who are great at 
feigning illness are those who come 
down here from the workhouse on 
Blackwell’s island, ’’ said Dr. Ward fur- 
ther. ‘‘As soon as I hear of these 
complaining and find them in a normal 
condition I tell them they require no 
medicine, and if they take any it will 
do them more harm than good, If they 
are persistent after my examination or 
advice, why, I give them a prescription 
calling for placebo, which is really 
something in the name of a medicine 
only, but in reality composed of pills of 
common bread or a colored water. This 
placebo acts like a charm in these cases, 
for when I go my rounds and ask the 
placebo patients how they feel after tak- 
ing this medicine they declare the rem- 
edy excellent and want to know why I 
did not prescribe it for them before. 

‘‘One thing that surprises me here is 
the way criminals charged with mon- 
strous crimes secure the sympathy of 
those women whu are of a benevolent or 
charitable turn of mind. These crimi- 
Rals pour alleged stories of their fall 
from grace and innocence into the ears 
of these confiding people, but in nine 
cases out of ten where the prisoner is 
helped and gets out he or she makes 
sport of the credulity of the benefactor, ’’ 
concluded Dr. Ward as he stepped out 
of his office to make his rounds.—New 
York News. 





Liver llls 
Like biliousness, dyspepsia, headache, consti- 


pation, sour stomach, indigestion are promptly 
cured by Hood’s Pills. They do their work 


Hoods 


easily and thoroughly. a 
Pills 


Best after dinner pills. 
2% cents. All druggists. 

Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
The only Pill to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





“What? Nonsense!” said Barlow. 
“Why, my dear fellow, a woman with 
that amount of money can’t help being 
a perfect belle.” 

For washing flannels, Dobbins’ Elec- 
tric Soap is marvelous. Blankets and 
woolens washed with it look like new, 
and there is absolutely no shrinking. No 
other soap in the world will do such 
perfect work. Give it a trial now. 

She—Was there any particular thing 
about the town which struck you? 

“Yes; a bicycle.” 

The effect after taking Adamson’s Bo- 
tanic Balsam is a soothing and con- 
trolling influence over any cough or cold, 
promoting rest, allaying the tickling 
sensation in the throat, and causing a 
healthy expectoration. 





The sick man knocking at the door of 
health, gets in if he knocks the right 
way, and, stays out if hedoesn’t. There 
are thousands of ways of getting sick 
but only one way to get well. Do what- 
ever you will, if you do not put your di- 
gestion in good order, and make your 
blood rich and pure, you will not get 
well. Rich, pure blood is the only thing 
that can bring perfect health. Consti- 
pation is a disease of the blood. A 
large part of all diseases are traceable 
directly to impurities in the blood, and 
can be cured by eliminating them with 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
The first thing it does is to put the 
whole digestive system into perfect 
order. It stimulates the appetite, ex- 
cites a copious secretion of the digestive 
fluids and promotes assimilation. It 
searches out disease germs wherever 
they may be, kills them and forces them 
out of the system. The “Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery” has been used with un- 
varying success for over 30 years. 


The Winter Shirt Waist. 

A young woman stood in front of a 
mirror, viewing with satisfaction her 
freshly starched shirt waist. She fasten- 
ed the neat belt and pocketbook at her 
waist, then gave a last lingering little 
pat to the crisp tie .t her neck. She 
laughed as she turned to join her friend 
and said: ‘‘I was not admiring myself; 
it was the waist. Was there ever any- 
thing like them? I simply cannot live 
without them. I feel better and look 
better in these stiff standing collars 
than anything else. The higher they are 
the better I like them. And, do you 
know, I’ve decided to wear shirt waists 
all winter. I am going to make them 
of some of these ye dark silks, 
blue stripes, etc., and Wear my linen 
collar and cuffs with them. Won’t that 
be sensible? There’s no way a woman 
looks as neat as in these belted waists, 
and,’’ here she arose, picked up her 
gloves preparatory to going, ‘‘aren’t 
they the most blissfully comfortable 
things in the world?’’ 

Her idea was greeted with much en- 
thusiasm by her co.apanion, who said: 
‘All right; we’ll just look at some silks 
while we’reout. Everything is so cheap 
now.’’ And they hastened on their ex- 
pedition.-—Cincinnati Enquirer. 








Won’t Make Bloomers. 

Mandy, the famous Paris modiste, re- 
fuses to make bloomers for his custom- 
ers. Asked to give his reason, he said: 
“The quantity of cloth makes the bloom- 
ers unbearable in hot weather, and it is 
impossible to keep them clean. The dirt 
and dust come in between the plaits and 
folds, necessitating incessant brushing, 
and they never look really clean, espe- 
cially when made in dark colors. On 
the wheel they neither improve a bad 
figure nor show off a good one. The 
rider with small limbs and hips looks 
ridiculous in them, while the rider with 
large hips, who takes to the bicycle to 
reduce her weight, dressed in bloomers, 
is a bad advertisement for her tailor or 
dressmaker and the laughing stock of 
people of good taste. No woman with a 
good figure should hide it in bloomers, 
and there is hardly a first class tailor 
who would willingly undertake tomake 
them for figures good or bad.’’ 





A Steel Petticoat. 

Many fashionable dressmakers are 
shocked by the appearance upon the 
scene of a steel petticoat. This torment- 
or comes from Paris and is made of the 
finest material. It is destined to be 
worn with the widest of the new skirts 
to keep them well spread out. Though 
the modistes are aware of the presence 
of the steel petticoat, also the bustle and 
the hoopskirt, yet they decry all knowl- 
edge of their use and anticipate a de- 
cided movement against all such arti- 
ficial and unhealthfal aids to eccentric 
fashion in America. There is no doubt 
that the metropolitan dressmakers are 
doing all they can to ward off the hoop- 
akirt and its annexes. Asa rule, they 





“QUEER WEDDINGS. 
OCCASIONS WHEN ODDITY WAS AN 
IMPRESSIVE FEATURE. 


Freaks Who Have Been Joined In Wed- 
lock—Many Cases of Marriage by Proxy. 
Wedded by Phonograph — Symbolical 
Marriages of India. 


The ccnventional idea of a wedding 
does not agree with the tastes of some 
people, and occasionally very eccentric 
and sometimes romantic marriage cere- 
monies are solemnized. Men and wom- 
en entirely opposite in disposition and 
character frequently unite in the holy 
bonds of matrimony—sometimes much 
to their mutual regret. This peculiar 
fact, it would seem, also applies to oddi- 
ties of human nature. In many of the 
traveling shows the freaks who help to 
draw money from the public intermar- 
ry, and it is not an unusual thing to 
find the fat man wedded to the skeleton 
woman and the tattooed man to the 
bearded lady. 

Mrs. Hannah Battersby, who one 
time toured the country as a fat wom- 
an, was married to a Pennsylvania 
man, and it is stated as a curious fact 
that no sooner were they married than 
she began to lose flesh and he to gain 
it. His weight increased so rapidly that 
he soon took to exhibiting himself as a 
fat man. An exception to this rule of 
contrast, however, was Colonel Glover, 
the giant who stood 6 feet 7 inches. He 
was wedded to Martha Peabody, the 
American giantess. Several years ago, 
when they appeared in public together, 
they used to receive as much as $750 a 
week. 

The Italian consular agent at Cincin- 
nati performed the most peculiar mar- 
riage ceremony on record. The groom 
was a well to do resident of the Ohio 
city, and his bride lived in Italy. The 
contracting parties were thousands of 
miles apart when the wedding was per- 
formed, the marriage being by proxy. 
The consul filled in a blank certificate, 
which he forwarded to authorities in 
Italy, who in the presence of the parish 
priest exhibited it before the bride, who 
affixed her signature, accepting it as her 
action. The marriage was perfectly 
binding. 

A very similar ceremony was per- 
formed some time ago. The affair took 
place by proxy, and Miss Maple was 
married by a clergyman in New York 
to a man who at the time of the mar- 
riage lay dying in a Texas town. The 
bridegroom was represented in the cere- 
mony by the bride’s cousin, who made 
the necessary responses and signatures 
as his proxy. The two lovers had been 
engaged for a long time, and Miss 
Maple wished to bear the name of her 
betrothed even though she could do so 
only as a widow. 

The all important ring is sometimes 
forgotten, and in more than one case 
the door key of the church has had to 
do duty, but it is not often that portions 
of the marriage service are omitted. In 
a southern town, however, alittle while 
ago, after the party had left the church, 
it was discovered that the clergyman 
had forgotten the, words, “with this 
ring I thee wed,”’ etc., thus relieving 
the bridegroom of the most serious part 
of his obligations, and the fair bride 
Was minus a wedding ring. Instead of 
sitting down to the breakfast the party 
hurried back to the church and were thus 
practically married twice in one day. 

Cupid ran amuck some years ago 
among the old folk of a Georgia town. 
An old soldier, 78 years of age, led to 
the altar an aged damsel who had seen 
72 summers. There were three brides- 
maids, whose ages respectively were 60, 
68 and 70. They were ail spinsters. 
The best man, who was 75, brought the 
combined ages up to 423 years. 

An unusual kind of marriage was 
celebrated in New York recently. This 
was between a couple both deaf and 
dumb. They held prayer books while a 
friend pointed out the different passages 
in the service as they were spoken by 
the clergyman, and they made the cus- 
tomary responses in the deaf and dumb 
alphabet. 

An ingenious couple once conceived 
the idea of being married by phono- 
grapb. In the place where the bride- 
groom resided he and the minister went 
over the marriage service, and he recited 
the proper responses into the instrument. 
The phonograph was sent to the lady, 
she willingly supplying ‘the requisite, 
“I will,’’ ama ‘‘I do’’ in the presence of 
her pastor, who then pronounced the 
pair united in matrimony. No explana- 
tion is given of how they got over the 
difficulty of the ring. 

A well known anthropologist, in de- 
scribing various marriage customs, re- 
fers to a strange sort of symbolical mar- 
riage which is supposed to have origi- 
nated in India. It is a marriage with 
trees, plants, animals and inanimate 
objects. If any one proposes to enter 
upon a union which is not in accordance 
with traditional ideas, it is believed 
that ill luck which is sure to follow 
may be averted by a marriage of this 
kind, the evil consequences being borne 
by the object chosen. In various regions 
a girl must not marry before her eldest 
sister, but the difficulty is overcome by 
the eldest daughter marrying the branch 
of a tree. Then the wedding of the 
younger daughter may safely be cele- 
brated. —Bu‘falo Express. 





Contradictions. 

“The more the merrier.’’ Not so. 
One hand is enough in a purse. ‘‘Noth- 
ing hurts the stomach more than surfeit- 
ing.’’ Yes, lack of meat. ‘‘Nothing but 
what has an end.’’ Notso. A ring has 
none, for it is round. ‘‘Money is a great 
comfort.’’ Not when it brings a thief 
to the gallows. ‘“The world is a long 
gourney.’’ Not so. The sun goes over it 
every day. ‘‘It isa great way to the 
bottom of the sea.’’ Not so. It is but a 
stone’s cast. ‘A friend is best found in 
adversity.’’ Not so, for then there is 
none to be found. ‘“‘The pride of the 
rich makes the labor of the poor.’’ Not 
so. The labor of the poor makes the 
pride of the rich.—New York Ledger. 





The year of 36514 days was known as 
the Sothic year, from the Egyptian 
name of the star Sirius, observations of 
which were of great use to the astron- 
omers of Egypt in their efforts to ar 
range a Calendar. 
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FURNACES 


OUR IMPROVED MONITOR, 


With DIRECT and INDIR 
DRAFT, is made in two sineeae 
Brick or Galvanized Cases, 


No. 88 burns 3 ft. wood, No. 50 burns 4 ft, 
wood, 

The fire-boxis made of cast iron 
heavy and substantial. ‘The ¢ sai a 
made of heavy plate iron (gus tught), 

This furnace can be set in low cells i : 
putintoold brick work, With cushe pire bree 
radiator can be cleaned thorough! yy - 
means of clean-out door in front, 

Simple to manage and most e i i 
Swith an immense heating power, ee Se tal 
We also make the CLIMAX and HOT } 
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ee Teas ACES, the best of their kind aS? 
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MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 1g9¢ 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7 ,);) AM 
12.50 daily, 1.20, 111.00 P. M.. via Brunswick 
and Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., vi ick 
and Winthrop; leave Brunswick, s (,, A 
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A PLEA FOR PLAIN FOOD. 


Hints That May Save Many Doctors’ Bille 
and Valuable Lives. 

It is not a generally understood fact, 
but a fact nevertheless, that some of the 
wealthiest and most luxurious appear- 
ing people live on the plainest food. 
There are children in the families of 
millionaires who would no more be 
permitted to partake of such meals as 
are given to the children of many a la- 
boring man than they would be allowed 


Via Lewiston 


; owhegan, 8.30 A. \ a5 'D 

to use articles that were known to be j leave Waterville 2.45, 6.00 a : 4 F. 
poisonous. Many a mechanic’s little | M., and 3.13, 3.35 Sundaysoniy, and 4.30) P Mu 
ones live on meat, warm bread, all the |, FOR ST. JOHN and A STOOK Oy 
. . | Leave Bangor 5.30 A. and 2.00 P.M: 

butter they want, and that of an inferi- | leaye r for Elisworth and Mt. Deseri 
or quality, coffee as much as they |¥ and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.15 A.M. 
choose, and cheap bakers’ cake, which | $*ty.° “+ £* Beckeport, 7.20 A. M.1.25 


‘A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A 
P. M., for Lewiston and Farintcit! 
leave Portland at 5.05 ei 


Water 
nect for Rock 
ms connect for Rockla 

Kingseld. _ngeley 

ast, 
r Harbor and Bucke 
rub every night be 


tween Boston Bangor, : 
Brunswick for Lewiston “Beth ae & 
Skowh 


d m and Bath, 
pe ——- pope a, 
excep onday mornings and for ‘ 
Dexter Bar Harbor and Bucksport, come 
Sunday mornings. 

TLAND, BOSTON, and Way 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M. and 
4.10 P. M.; leave Houlton, 8.30 A. M. and 
1.20 P.M. via B.& A., 4.25 P.M. via 6 
eave St. Stephen, 7.20 A. M., 4.45 
eave Vanceboro, 10.00 M. 


eave Harbor, 1 30 P. 

eave Ellsworth, 11.50 A. M., 5.47 P. M.: ieays 

Buc 6.55, 10.00 A. M., 3.50 P.M: leave 
15 A. M., 1.40, 8.00 and 11.20'P. 4. 


is in itself enough to ruin the digestion 
of an ostrich. 

The children of one family make 
their breakfast of oatmeal or some oth- 
er cereal and milk, with bread at least 
24 hours old, a little, very little, butter, 
sometimes none atall. The breakfast is 
varied by corn bread, well done, a little 
zwieback and sometimes stale bread dip- 
ped in egg and cracker crumbs and 
browned with butter. A fresh egg is 
often the only article outside of farina- 
ceous food that they are allowed. For 
dinner, which is the middle of the day, 
they have some well cooked meat, one 
or two vegetables, a cup of milk if they 
like it, or weak cocoa, with plenty of 
bread and butter and a simple dessert. | 
Supper, which is a very light meal, fre- | ' 
quently consists of graham crackers or | 1,26 B. M. leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.35 
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A few days ago, in a call at the house with sao fii a5 ae it); leave Bruns. 


: . ~ ; ” «. 4.28, 4.45 P.M,, 1123 
of a workingman, there were five chil- | 3 00 4. : pight); leave Farmington, s 50 A 
dren seated at a table, on which was a M., 2.30 P. os leave Wiston (upper) 7.10, 


large dish of meat, swimming with | \hwon 50110304 Me ii1soP Me™ 


gravy, in which potatoes had been cook- , Ligg | miq-éeg qupeney woin runs daily, logy 

: ng undays trom ortian« 2.50 P. M, 
ed. These potatoes were saturated with Bruntwick 1.48, Augusta 2.55, Waterville 
fat and almost impossible of digestion | 3.35, arrive at B r 5.15 P. M., connecting 
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by any person of ordinary constitution. Rockland 
There were hot rolls, soggy looking 
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fried in lard and reeking with the ha and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
grease. A pile of cheap takes, sufficient paw yoy a ee — 
to fill a good sized four quart measure, of trains at stations aot mentioned above, ref 
stood on one corner of the table; also | re 2 may be had to posters at stations an, 


; - > other public places, or Time Table Folder wi! 
two piles, with crust containing 80 much be cheerfully furnished on application to th 


lard that they looked absolutely greasy. Gonory Passenger Agent. 


There was coffee, dark and rank look- PAYSON TUCKER, 
ing and worse smelling, and this the| » » poormpy. Quit Pee he Toket het 
children were indulging in quite as Sept. 30, 1896. ; : 





much as they pleased. They ate like lit- 
tle wolves, with an unnatural and fero- 
cious appetite. Two of them had pasty, 
unhealthy looking complexions; one 
was evidently suffering from some skin 
disease; the elder of the group had an 
ugly looking eruption on his face and 


AND TRUST CO. 
cmplos of the results of a mistaken eye. |NO, 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, We 


tem of feeding. It was no surprise to | 
the visitor to hear, a few days later, | 
that two of them were very ill, one | 
hopelessly so, with cholera morbus. 
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That the death rate among such peo- | Favor TuckER, M W. Fann, 
ple does not increase with frightful ra- | H. M. Hears. Cuas. H. Waits, 
pidity is the one thing that the thought- 4 bY Lean. TA ae 
ful persons and philanthropists never Oxrim WitLiamson, W. Scorr HILL. 

Ina H. RANDALL, G. T. STEVENS. 


cease to wonder at. 

The parents of these children would 
undoubtedly have said that they gave 
the little ones the best they could af- 
ford, but this was just exactly the 
cause of all the troubles. They gave 
them too much and too expensive food. 
A proper diet would have cost a third 
of the money and would have saved 
health and doctors’ bills, to say nothing 
of their lives. —New York Ledger. 


Deposits Received} Subject to Check and 
INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, interest paid 

QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent 

perannum on Deposits remaining THRE® 

MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 

the Ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strit 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment & 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
6 Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 P. i. lyl® 


GEO. A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 


Produce Commission Merchant, 


- AND— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberal advances made on consignmeni® 
for sale in Boston, or shipments to m) ire 


Hawthorne as a Worker. 

There is a story about the famous 
Brook farm experiment to the effect 
that several of the most iistinguished 
members, Hawthorne among them, 
found the place so uncongenial that they 
used to lean over the pigsty and scratch 
the pigs’ backs for amusement. When, 
however, it became Hawthorne’s duty 
to feed the pigs, he drew the line. 
Scratch a pig’s back he might; feed a 
pig he would not. His daughter, Mrs. 
Lathrop, denies that he was a finical 
man. She writes in the Cambridge Mag- | 
azine: 

‘*Hawthorne could work with his 
hands too. He hoed many a vegetable 
garden, planted sunflowers, of which he | 
was a thorough admirer, cut bean poles 
cheerily and ate his personally raised 
fresh vegetables with the best of us. He in Great Britain and on the continent 
did not fear to help his wife in their " 


early married life by doing the house- | AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANE. 
work when she was not strong enough. | thd 

Moreover, he did not do it with surly | 
innuendves and sudden snarlings, nor | 
did he abruptly stop and sit down to} 
niggardly reproach. He washed dishes 
and cleaned knives and cooked like a 
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Deposits, May 20, 1896, ®5,915,235.91- 
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lunatic asylum where new premises | ’ 
and accounts are strict! 
Especial privileges afforded 


were being added. The inmates were 
assisting. On seeing one of the latter | administrators, Guardians. Trustees, '* 








wheeling a barrow upside down from | women and Bip. DUDLEY, Treasuret 
the building to the stones, the visitor | a 





asked him why he wheeled it in that NOTICE. 
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BABY JOAN. ‘ 
when she came that day in her caps and curls, 
With a flash of eyes and a flash of pearls, 
seemed like one of the fairy girls, 

4 I said to myself I would freely give 
tithe of the years that I have to live, 


known, 
for the love of a lass like Baby Joan. 


When she came that day in her mystery, 


With her beautiful, dutiful history, 
Written as clear in her eloquent eyes 


skies; 
When she came and laid, like a white snow 


flake, 
Her hand in mine, if my heart would break, 
Jt had broken then with its love and moan, 
Like a rose at the feet of Baby Joan. 
0, Baby Joan, when the years have flown, 
There are hearts that will break for your own 
—your own— 
put I pray, my dear, that your heart may be 
Always the heart that you showed to me, 
That beautiful day when you dreamed my 
way 
And gave December a glimpse of May. 
You have left me todream of your face alone, 
and I read my dreams for you, Baby Joan. 


MODERATION IN DRESS. 


I have a theory that you can pretty 
truly tell the state of a woman's intel 
Jectual powers from the style and color 
of the clothes she wears. And in saying 
this, I mean the women who have the 
time and means to choose the garments 
which they like, for often women of re- 
finement and good taste are so restricted 
that they cannot select what seems to 
them suitable and becoming. 

It is disgusting to see the extent to 
which some of the sex go in this matter 
of dress. I remember seeing a woman 
on the streets of one of our cities whose 
appearance exactly accorded with my 
jdea of *‘dowdiness.” She wore a satin 
brocade of an intense emerald hue, 
trimmed with a pink approaching ma- 
genta; and I really pitied the woman for 
the comment she was inviting. 

Then some women seem to have no 
idea of the “‘fitness of things.”” They 
think nothing of wearing evening dresses 
to travel'in, loose morning gowns to re- 
ceive callers in, and the most elegant 
dresses to work in. A woman whom I 
have met several times on the streets wore 
an all-plush gown of acrushed-strawberry 
olor—a beautiful dress in its place—and 
a white felt ‘hat trimmed with a multi- 
tude of long white plumes. There may 
have been some good reason for her wear- 
ing that dress at such atime, but I can 
think of none, unless it be that suddenly 
reduced circumstances left her with 
numerous rich gowns to wear out; or 
perhaps a wealthy relative bequeathed 
this wonderful bit of apparel to her, and 
she must be dutiful and show her appre- 
ciation of the bequest. 

There are too many girls in business 
life who seem to be entirely regardless of 
the necessity of having ‘“‘quiet’’ dresses 
for business hours. If I were a business 
man seeking a young lady assistant, I 
would make it a point to notice the gen- 
eral style of the garments which the dif- 
ferent applicants wore, and dismiss all 
those who were at all “loud”’ in appear- 
ance, 

If a girl is neatly dressed in an appro- 
priate gown of subdued color—one which 
does not attract your attention involun- 
tarily by reason of its showiness, you 
may be sure that she has a large stock of 
common sense, and is capable of a great 
deal in a business way. 

On the other hand, if her hat seems 
about to topple over with its load of dec- 
orations, and her dress is of such a bril- 
liant hue as to make one feel dyspeptic, 
make up your mind that her mental fac- 
ulties are not of the highest order. 

Speaking of hats, the “fearfully and 
wonderfully made” head gear of the past 
season reminds one of the dandy of the 
Feejee Islands, who has nothing to do 
but te wander idly about, plucking 
flowers of every conceivable color with 
which to decorate his head. Are we yet 
ivilized? 

I wish our girls would think a little 
more about the matter of their attire; 
nd they would if they fully realized the 
mportant part it takes in others’ judg- 
ment of them. As Dr. J. G. Holland 
ys: “There are few habits that a young 
woman may acquire, which, in the long 
run, will tend more to the preservation 
of her own self-respect than that of thor- 
ough tastefulness, appropriateness, and 
idiness of dress, and certainly very few 
Which will make her more agreeable to 
others.”’ 








AMI FORGOTTEN? 


It is human nature in its purity to 
ish to be remembered, to live in the 
carts of our friends, and to be remem- 
red by only what is good and kind, 
oble and just. Ina few days I shall be 
ixty years old; my hair is gray, my 
botsteps grow slow, and at times I feel 
® weary, and cry out, “Show me the 
ay; lead me out of the darkness into 
he light of purity and truth, and may I 
ver be found walking the path of recti- 
ade in wisdom’s ways, shunning all that 
vile and impure, looking only to the 
ght, condemning the wrong.” We 
ould ever strive in life for the greatest 
ood to our fellow creatures and our- 
lves. This life is a warfare, and we 
hould fight its battles faithfully. We 
hay be discouraged at times, and our 
rayers may become urgent, but God is 
er for the right. We would not be de- 
lved or deceive. Many a young life 
been ruined by being led to deceive 
ad practice deception. This is a sin we 
lshould ery out against with pen and 
beech, for “the penis mightier than 
ue 8word,”’ 
* have a work to do. Our pathway 
"y be hedged all about, but God has 
ld in his holy word that He would be 
“und His children and hedge them in 
ke a wall of fire. 
t us not forget kindness, goodness, 
tice and charity, but the prayer of 
ur hearts is that we may never forget 
loved ones that have gone from us. 
by one, death has gathered our 
¢d ones; again death has entered our 
tele, has taken a loved daughter; again 
Vacant chair, the voice that will 
y answer to the call of love again. 
we have the promise of one 
" word never fails, that there shall 
reunion of loving hearts in a home 
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0, Baby Joan, when the years have flown, 

There are hearts that will break for your own 
—your own— 

gut I pray, my dear, that your heart may be 

Always the heart that you showed to me, 

That beautiful day when you dreamed my 
way 

And gave December a glimpse of May. 

You have left me todream of your face alone, 

And I read my dreams for you, Baby Joan. 
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GRANDEST OF 


TESTIMONIALS 





Prove Dr. Greene’s Nervura the Best 


the World, 





The greatest and best known of our 
people use, praise and recommend Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy. Women in every walk of life en- 
thusiastically proclaim the wonderful 
powers of this truly grand medicine to 
cure, to make the sick well, to give back 
health and strength to weak, tired, ner- 
vous and debiliatéd people. 

Hon. Henry Robinson, Mayor of Con- 
cord, N. H., says, “‘I have found health, 
strength, buoyancy and courage by the 
use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura.” 

Senator Frank Plumley of Northfield, 
Vt., says, ‘‘I used Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
for exhaustion with entire success.” 

State Attorney of Vermont, W. H. 
Taylor, of Hardwick, Vt., says, ‘“‘My 
wife profited by the use of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura for neuralgia, and extreme ner- 
vous condition and sleeplessness. I have 
no hesitation in recommending its use.” 

Senator Geo. W. Randall of Waterbury, 
Vt., says, ‘‘Dr. Greene’s Nervura cured 
me. It isa good thing, yes, a grand 
thing, for I have found it so in my case.”’ 

Hon. Geo. W. Wing, Mayor of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., says, “I have used Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura in my family with 
marked and decided benefit.’’ 

Senator Victor I. Spear, of Braintree, 
Vt., says, “My wife was troubled with 
nervous debility bordering on nervous 
prostration and had eczema. Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura produced very satisfactory re- 
sults.” 

Senator George A. Morse, of Morris- 
ville, Vt., says, ‘I have used Dr. Greene’s 
Nervurain my family. It has been of 
benefit to us in sleeplessness arising 
from nervousness. I recommend it to 
anybody.” 

And now comes the strong testimonial 
of Judge Edwin C. White, of Hyde Park, 





Vermont’s Eminent Judge White Advises 
People to Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
It Will Cure Them. 


JUDGE EDWIN C. WHITE. 


Vt., who is one of Vermont’s most em- 
inent and widely-known statesmen and 
Judge of the Prubate Court. Judge 
White says, “I have used Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy in my 
family and am pleased to say, with good 
results. My wife had been troubled 
with indigestion, which produced ner- 
vousness which might have been serious, 
and at times troubled her greatly. We 
had tried many things for her relief, but 
without success. 

“I saw the wonderful cures claimed 
for Dr. Greene’s Nervura and resolved to 
give it atrial, and it gives me pleasure 
to say,I[ am gladI did. My wife now 
sleeps well and is greatly benefited 
from indigestion, having had only one 
slight return (where they had been daily) 
since taking the Nervura. I give per- 
mission to print this unqualified testi- 
monial,”’ 

Can any one hesitate to use this great 
cure, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, when so many eminent 
statesmen, public officials and prominent 
men known all over our country advise 
you to use it because it cured them or 
their families? You know that the 
words of these great men are given only 
in the cause of truth and because they 
know Dr. Greene’s Nervura cures and 
they desire to see the sick made well. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura is a physician’s 
prescription, the discovery of the most 
successful specialist in curing nervous 
and chronic diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., hence it 
is of necessity perfectly adapted to cure, 
and health and strength always follow 
its use. Dr. Greene can be consulted 
without charge in regard to any case, 
personally or by letter. 





EXAMPLE vs. PRECEPT. 


I have no experience lessons, to give 
to inquiring young mothers save my own 
asa child, and I would like to be al- 
lowed to make some statements concern- 
ing what such experience and later ob- 
servation has taught me. 

Example is stronger than precept, I 
believe, and while mothers teach their 
children by word of mouth to be neat 
and orderly and industrious and truthful, 
they should be careful always that their 
own example accords with their precepts 
and is worthy of imitation. 

Looking back to the years of my own 
childhood I do not now recallso much 
the instruction which my mother doubt- 
less gave us concerning our morals and 
manners and methods of work, but her 
example is ever present in memory. She 
never told us an untruth or made the 
slightest misstatement of any kind, and 
mother’s word was law. If ‘‘mother said 
so,”’ that decided the matter, whether it 
was acommand sent to us by another, 
or a statement made tosettle the discus- 
sion of any subject. And that we bathe 
regularly, tidied ourselves before every 
meal, “dressed up” a little afternoons, 
and each kept our bureau drawers and 
our rooms in order and our garments in 
repair, was due to mother’s example. 

I always clear the table by first putting 
away the provisions and tidying the 
pantry shelves, then pile the dishes 
neatly on the kitchen table, each kind by 
itself, and sweep the dining room and 
kitchen before I begin washing dishes. 
I don’t remember any teaching concern- 
ing this other than that it was ‘‘mother’s 
way,’’ and the best way, and so it became 
mine. I have proved it to be the best 
way by occasionally neglecting to sweep 
until the dishes are done, and nearly 
every time I depart from mother’s way 
some one is sure to come in or some- 
thing to happen that makes me wish I 
had swept first. 

A mother may tell her daughters to 
do thus and so, but if she habitually 
does differently they are more likely to 
do as she does than as she wishes them 
to. Children that are allowed to come to 
the table unwashed and uncombed, some- 
times even to present themselves at 





breakfast in their nightgowns, will be 





slow to learn other ways. And if the 
mother only combs her hair whenever it is 
convenient during the day, instead of be- 
fore breakfast, or at least smoothing it 
then and putting it all in order as soon 
after as possible—her daughters will go 
about with unkempt locks until “some- 
body comes” or they ‘‘feel like’’ taking 
care of their hair—any time of day. And 
her husband and sons cannot be taught 
to present themselves regularly and 
promptly at meal time, unless the meals 
are regularly served on time. 

If Johnnie is not required to fill the 
woodbox and water pails regularly, 
night and morning, he will seldom do 
it unless told to—mother will have it to do 
all the time if she does it when he doesn’t 
happen to be by instead of calling him. 
It is often the much easier and quicker 
way to do little chores one’s self now 
and then, but ifthe children find them 
done often they soon lose the little sense 
of responsibility the mother’s precept 
may have instilled. 

If Jennie is allowed to leave the ket- 
tles over night, or put them “to soak,” 
she soon becomes negligent and careless 
about the entire dishwashing and is 
often found tucking suspicious looking 
tins and pans into the oven or some cor- 
ner, as well as putting the kettles to soak. 
If thoroughness is desirable it must be 
taught by example as as well as precept 
and required regularly. Mother’s ways 
are followed long after any special in- 
struction is forgotten; how carefully 
then should mothers keep to the best 
way, daily. and hourly, lovingly and 
prayerfully. 





Sure to Win. 


The people recognize and appreciate 
real merit. That is why Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has the largest sales in the 
world. Merit in medicine means the 
power to cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cures, absolutely, permanently cures. It 
is the One True Blood Purifier. It’s su- 
perior merit is an established fact, and 
merit wins. 


Hood’s Pills are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, headache. 


Mr. Bulfinch—Why do you think the 
new girl is a free silverite? 

Mrs. Bulfinch—Because she’s fixed our 
cups so that there are sixteen without 
handles, now, to one with a handle, 








A GIRL DRUMMER WHO REPRESENTS 
A BIG CONCERN, 


4 Talented Young Woman—Study National 
Politics—A Fair Field and No Favor For 
Women—She Will Succeed— Mrs, Zerelda 
Walilace—Pockets and Buttons. 


A girl drummer has come to town, 
and the most interesting sample inside 
or outside her baggage is herself. 

Miss Byrne is stopping at the Palace 
hotel, en route for the southern part of 
the state, where she will doubtless as- 
tonish the natives quite as effectively as 
she has amazed the merchants of San 
Francisco. Birds of passage in the way 
of male drummers are as common as 
swallows, but a girl in the business is a 
rare bird indeed. 

“Come in,”” said a still, small voice 
in response to a knock on the door of 
the girl drammer’s room. Dry goods to 
the right of her, dry goods to the left of 
her, dry goods all around her; and, in 
the midst of the display, Miss Byrne 
herself—a slim little girl in modest 
gown of black who might be somewhere 
in the early twenties, but just exactly 
where, you would not venture to guess. 
And she is everything that one would 
imagine a woman drammer not to be. 

“How did I happen to go into the 
business?’ repeated Miss Byrne in the 
softest of voices, shaking out the folds 
of a sample tea gown and arranging it 
where it would catch the eye to the best 
advantage. “‘That is easily answered. I 
took it up because I saw that there was 





‘MISS GLENN BYRNE. 


a future in it forme. I knew I should 
never amount to anything nor make 
any money if I stayed béhind acounter 
or held any other of the ordinary posi- 
tions opened to girls on a few paltry 
dollars a week. So I determined to 
strike out for myself. 

**Have I succeeded? Well, if selling 
goods means success, then I have suc- 
ceeded, and better than anybody thought 
Iwould. Youseeit is one of the few 
professions that are not overcrowded 
with women. Yes, I have seen one other 
in the business, but only one in all my 
travels. I love the life I am leading. 
The very uncertainty of it keeps me 
constantly in a state of pleasurable ex- 
citement. There is nothing like it to 
give zest to one’s existence. 

“It is delightful to wake up in the 
morning not knowing what the day 
may bring forth or where you will sleep 
that night. Why, it seems to be the 
only life worth living. 

“Yes, Ido have some amusing expe- 
riences. One is bound to encounter such 
things when constantly traveling, and 
especially in my line of business. Dol 
find my sex a disadvantage? On the 
contrary. The dealers often tell me that 
they will give me an order whether 
they need the goods or not simply for 
the novelty of dealing with a gir1 drum- 
mer. Everybody is nice to me, but of 
course one has to be on one’s dignity. 

“The most amusing incidents of al! 
are the endeavors of my coworkers to 
give me sage advice,’’ and Miss Byrne’s 
blue eyes twinkled in a way that hint- 
ed of her ability to give the rest of the 
fraternity a few pointers if she chose. 

**You have a splendid country out 
here—a fine field for trade,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘I represent a New York house 
that deals in women’s ready made 
gowns, and I have had just the best of 
luck here. My friends were horrified 
when I started out as adrummer, but it 
is the coming business for women, and 
I’m going to stay with it. No, I don’t 
call myself a new woman at all. I fail 
to see why a girl cannot be just as fem- 
inine in my business as though she 
knitted tidies for a living. Of course 
she will not be quite as much of a 
clinging vine, but she will make a 
whole lot more money. Oh, you need 
not go for five minutes yet! I havea 
customer coming at half past the bour.’’ 

But at that moment there was a 
knock at the door, and a well known 
San Francisco merchant entered with a 
quizzical but very respectfal air. Any 
commercial traveler will tell you that 
customers keep drummers waiting, and 
that sometimes wild horses cannot drag 
them his way when times are hard. The 
only exceptions to this rule are made iu 
favor of the drummer who happens to 
be a girl.—San Francisco Examiner. 


A Talented Young Woman. 

The award of the bronze medal of the 
Royal Drawing society of London this 
year is a matter of enthusiastic interest 
to young art students all over the world, 
inasmuch as it was won by a young 
woman only 16 years of age, Miss Nellie 
Kuck. 

Since the earliest inauguration of of- 
fering prizes for the best work among 
any given artistic line artists of un- 
doubted genius from Canova and Thor- 
waldsen have entered into eager compe- 
tition for the advantages which such 
badges of distinction carry in their 
train, for where they do not include 
years of study under most favoring con- 
ditions, as they so often do, they bring 


_to an artist instant and widespread 


recognition, and it ought to serve asa 
stimulus to the youngest art student in 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York or 
Denver that youth is no bar sinister to 
such honors. 

The drawing which obtained for Miss 
Kuck so distinguished a success is en- 
titled “The Young St. Cecelia,” a 
charmingly composed decorative panel, 
chiefly interesting by reason of its orig- 
inal and novel manner of treatment. 

Perhaps it was her own sweet youth 
in the blood that led her imagination 
away from the traditionally mature Ce- 
cilia and made it dwell rather upon the 
heavenly maid when inspiration first 
dawned upon her youthful conscious- 
ness. With afew clever, effective strokes 
she has achieved the sweet& serious face 
and pose of the young saint, the well 
grouped, raptly listening angels above, 
topped by the conventionalized figures 
of Music and Poetry. The whole gives 
evidence of fine poetic fancy. excellent 
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art, and is particularly strong in the 
decorative harmony of its lines. 

Two years ago Miss Kuck was award- 
ed Lord Leighton’s prize for her draw- 
ing, ‘‘The Mermaid,’’ and he then, al- 
Ways so ready to encourage youthful 
talent, recommended her to adopt the 
artist’s profession. 

In fact ‘*The Young St. Cecelia’’ rep- 
resents her third success, as last year 
she obtained the George Kekwich’s prize 
for an illustration of ‘‘Undine.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Steady National Politics. 

Every woman who feels her duties 
and responsibilities as a citizen and 
who claims a right to a voice in public 
affairs ought to study the great public 
questions now under discussion, and 
especially the question of finance. 
Every woman who loves her country 
ought first to make up her own mind 
on the merits of free coinage of silver 
ataratio of 16 tolor upon those of 
maintaining the existing gold standard 
and then should try to convince and 
‘convert women and men of the opposite 
opinion. Both parties agree on the vital 
importance of the issue. Both declare 
that the honor and happiness and pros- 
perity of the country are at stake. It is 
criminal for any citizen, woman or 
man, to stand neutral in so grave a 
crisis. 

In order to form an intelligent judg- 
ment I advise every woman to read 
carefully the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms, adopted respectively 
at St. Louis and Chicago. Then let her 
read Mr. Bryan’s New York speech and 
those of George Fred Williams. On the 
other side, let her read Senator Sher- 
man’s Columbus speech and those of 
Mr. Perry Belmont and Bourke Cock- 
ran in reply to Mr. Bryan. After care- 
fully weighing these and other argu- 
ments, let her study the history of the 
country for the past eight years and try 
to ascertain the causes of the growing 
business depression. 

It is not the province of The Woman’s 
Journal to discuss political questions 
upon which suffragists are divided. But 
it is our duty to remind women that the 
indifference of so many women to such 
questions of currency, tariff, income 
tax and federal intervention is the 
main objection now urged against ex- 
tending suffrage to women. Let women 
take an interest in politics, and poli- 
ticians will soon take an interest in 
women. Voting is the most important 
of all political activities, but not the 
only one. Even without votes women 
can influence the votes of others and 
help decide the fate of the nation. —H. 
B. B. in Boston Woman’s Journal. 


A Fair Field and No Favor For Women. 

No legislative obstacle should be 
placed in the way of women to har them 
out from employments for which they 
show themselves fitted, and no social 
prejudice should be allowed to tyran- 
nize where there should be a fair field 
and no favor. 

But what will follow? A rush of 
women into all the professions, berths 
and offices hitherto belonging to men? 
By no means. The strongest forces of 
nature will still remain to draw wom- 
en generally in the old directions. A 
select few, with eminent gifts, will share 
important positions with the other sex, 
but the rank and file wil] find their 
place in the old spheres. It is well for 
women to know that marriage is not the 
only outlet for their lives, but mar- 
riage will ever continue to be the outlet 
for the great majority. ‘‘Love’s young 
dream’’ will not be extinguished. The 
management of the household will ever 
be woman’s peculiar care. Instincts not 
to be overcome will continue to draw 
them to occupations that are peculiarly 
suited to their strength and their tastes. 
The functions of maternity will be sur- 
rounded with a charm of their own. It 
may be true that even in physical 
strength the woman may by training 
and exercise become the equal of the 
man. But physiologists all tell us that 
this can only be achieved apart from 
the functions of maternity. So long as 
she exercises these functions her frame 
as a rule will be more delicate, her 
strength weaker, her features more reo- 
fined, her manners more gentle. And 
these qualities will in some degree be 
imparted to her daughters. Nature will 
thus place her bayjer against most of 
the occupations of the other sex. The 
female character will retain its refine- 
ment, its gentleness and its grace. The 
divine rule, which has given to man 
the first place in the human family, will 
suffer no infraction. It will be true 
that “‘the head of the woman is the 
man.’’—Rev. Professor W. G. Blaikie, 
D. D., in North American Review. 

Convertible Nightgown. 

The sequel to the folding bed is the 
convertible nightgown. Fold up the 
bed and you have the cheval glass. 
Shake out the nightgown, adda ruffle 
or so, and behold the negligee. And the 
belle who has learned the secret of per- 
fect repose, so that the gown in question 
emerges unrumpled from the beauty 
sleep, may be as Parisian as she pleases 
in her hours for morning coffee and 
boudoir calls without change of rai- 
ment. —Exchange. 


Linoleum is a good substitute where 
tiling 1s not to be had. Floors covered 
with it are easily brushed up or wiped 
off. A strip of linoleum 36 inches deep 
put aboye the baseboard in a kitchen 
and finished at the top with a narrow 
molding is better than wood wainscot- 


ing. 


In relaying carpets after the fall 
cleaning it is well to sprinkle some- 
thing under the edges to destroy 
carpet bugs that may be lurking aroun 
As good a thing as can be used isa 
powder made of equal parts of camphor 
gum and tobacco. 


Babylon was burned by Cyrus when 
taken B. C. 538, but the city was re- 
built with greater splendor than before. 
Its final destruction was by fire after a 





siege and capture. 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


THE CARRIER DOG. 








Widow Luman was obliged to sell her 
small farm and move into town ip order 
to educate her ten-year-old boy, Hugh. 
When she told him about her plans bis 
eyes sparkled, and the first question he 
asked was: 

“Can Shep go, too?” 

“Well, no; I’m sorry,” his mother 
told him, “but the city is no place for 
dogs, and we’ll have all we can do to buy 


of his life. Children’s sorrows are very 
intense; they see nothing beyond. They 
feel that they must obey without rea- 
soning a way out of the difficulty. 

Hugh walked slowly, dragging his feet 
after him. Shep hunted along the 
fences, scaring the chipmunks from 
their hiding places. When Hugh came 
to the place where the gun was hid and 
sat down on the ground, Shep came and 
lay down beside him, panting and lolling. 
Hugh tried not to look at the stone wall, 
but he could not keep his eyes away from 
the place where the gun lay. He wished 
the farm had not been sold. He did not 
like the city, and he did not see why his 
mother wanted to move there; he did 
not see what use there was in going to 
school. He did not look at Shep, for 
fear the dog would mistrust about the 
gun in the stone wall. 

At last Hugh stood up and pointed 
towards the woods, saying, “Sick ’em, 
Shep!’ and the dog ran off to hunt in 
the woods. 

Then Hugh crawled slyly toward the 
stone wall and drew the gun out. He 
held it up and sighted a flying bird. 
His arm trembled so that the gun waved 
to and fro. When he heard Shep com- 
ing back he hid the gun behind him. 
The dog ran up to him, barking as if 





meat for ourselves, without the dog.” 

“I'll give him my share, mother, 
you'll only let him go.” 

“Don’t tease, Hugh. We'll have no use 
for the dog; there’ll be no cow to 
drive to pasture,” 

“But don’t we want a watch dog?” 

“It’s your bedtime; don’t talk any 
more about the dog to-night,” his mother 
said. 

So Hugh went upstairs, carrying at 
heart his first real sorrow. He cried 
himself to sleep, and then dreamed of 
the dog. The first sound he heard in 
the morning was Shep barking in the 
yard, and the sound of the dog’s voice 
increased the weight which he had felt 
on his heart all night. ° 

When Hugh and Shep trotted down 
the lane after the cow, Hugh did not tell 
the dog about the sale of the farm and 
the new home in the city, because he did 
not bave the heart to make the dog feel 
badly. Shep skipped lightly across the 
grassy margin of the path, but Hugh 
scuffed heavily through the dirt with 
his bare feet, leaving a cloud of dust be- 
hind him. 

All day Hugh pleaded with his mother, 
but she still said that the dog could not 
go. That night Hugh sat out on the 
back porch with Shep beside him. 

“Shep,” he said, ‘“‘we’re going away, 
and mother says I can’t take you along.” 

Hugh expected to hear Shep howl; but 
the dog just looked up in Hugh’s face 
and thumped the floor of the porch with 
his tail. 

“We're going away, and you can’t go,” 
Hugh said, putting his mouth close to 
the dog’s “ar. 

Shep seemed to understand ‘‘can’t go,” 
for he hung his head and looked ruefully 
out of the corners of his eyes at Hugh. 
When Hugh saw the look he threw his 
arms around the dog’s neck. 

“Don’t feel badly, Shep. I'll try to get 
you a good home somewhere,”’ Hugh 
said. 

Hugh went tothe farmers and asked 
them to take Shep; but all the farmers 
had dogs of their own, and did not want 
Shep. The farmer who had purchased 
his mother’s farm had a dog, so Shep 
could not remain there. 

His mother said that the dog must be 
killed. So Hugh said: “If Shep’s got 
to be shot, I'll shoot him myself. I 
don’t want any other fellar a-firing a 
dozen shots into my dog. If he’s got to 
be killed I’ll do it myself, and then I'll 
know if he suffered or not.” 

Hugh had never fired a gun in his life, 
but he thought he knew how to handle 
one. He borrowed an old rusty weapon 
of a farmer, and hid it in the stone wall 
of the pasture lot. 

Every morning when he and the dog 
drove the cow to pasture, he glanced 
furtively toward the place in the stone 
wall where the gun was; but the gun re- 
mained in covert, and Shep came home 
alive. 

His mother did not say anything more 
about the killing of the dog until the 


if 


farm to go to town. 
morning. 


Shep bounding along by his side. 
There had been heavy frosts, but now 


topmost bough of a hickory tree whistled 
a midsummer song. Hugh noted all 
this. The lane had been his play-ground 
every summer of his life. He was as 


squirrels were. But now 
hideous place, for it had suddenly be- 
come the battle-ground where he must | 
kill, not his enemy, but his dearest com- 
rade. And it battle; 
never fought a harder one in all the rest 


was a real he 
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day that she and Hugh were to leave the | 
Then she told | ¥4% in school, and Shep was asleep be- 


Hugh that he must kill the dog that | bind the kitchen stove. 


much attached to it as the birds and | 
it seemed a| 
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trying to tell him what he had seer in 
| the woods. Hugh waited a moment, 
|then brought the gun in front of him. 
When the dog saw it he prostrated him- 
|self before Hugh, whining and licking 
| Hugh’s bare feet. Hugh did not look 
at Shep, but watched two crows flying 
|over the woods. Hugh stepped back- 
| ward and raised the gun; before he had 
time to aim Shep dragged himself for- 
|ward and raised his head’ just high 
enough to lick Hugh’s hand. 

Hugh stood the gun against the stone 
| wall and threw himself on the ground, 
| and sobbed: 

“I can't kill you, Shep; I can’t kill 
| you,” 

| Shep was delighted to see Hugh put 
| the gun down, and barked and scam- 
| pered about, licking Hugh’s ears, and 
nosing about his head and face. 

Two hours later Hugh’s mother walked 
down the lane to see what had become of 
him, and she found him lying om the 
ground sound asleep, with Shep clos¢ 
behind him. 

“Come, Hugh, it’s time to start for the 
train,” his mother said, touching him 
gently on the shoulder. 

“You go onto the city, mother; I'll 
stay herein the country and take care 
of Shep,” Hugh said, still keeping his 
face toward the ground. 

‘‘Nonsense, Hugh; hurry, or we'll be 
late,” his mother said, helping him to 
rise. 

“But I can’t shoot Shep, mother; so 
I'd better stay and take care of him,” 
sobbing as if his heart was broken. 

“We'll take him along; perhaps we 
can manage to keep him,” bis mother 
said, for she saw how deeply grieved 
Hugh was over the loss of the dog. 

Shep was very happy trotting up the 
lane alongside of Hugh. The mother 
walked behind them and carried the gun, 
so that the dog would not see it. Hugh 
returned the gun to the farmer, and to 
this day he hates the sight of one. 

When Hugh and his mother were set- 
tled in their city home, Hugh carried 
one of the morning papers to help buy 
his clothing and Shep’s meat. But Shep 
truly earned his own meat. Early on 
dark winter mornings, when the readers 
of the papers were snug and warm in 
their beds, Hugh and Shep trudged 
through the deep snow, delivering the 
papers at the doors. Hugh went down 
one side of the street and left the papers, 
and Shep ran across the street, carrying 
the papers to the other side. Hugh 
folded each one and gave it to Shep, say- 
ing: 

“Take it over, take it over;’’ and the 
dog took the paper in his mouth and 
bounded across the street. Then, when 
he was on the porch, Hugh said: “Drop 
it, drop it!’ and the dog laid the paper 
on the mat right in front of the door. 

When the maid came out to sweep 
the porch she picked up the morning 
paper, and noticed a row of dog tracks 
across the porch; she wondered what 
dog came there regularly. 

When the papers were being read Hugh 








In time Shep became quite celebrated. 


Hugh started down the lane, with | He was known to the press and the pub- 


lic as ‘‘The Carrier Dog.” 
Little children jumped out of bed 


the weather was mild and hazy; again | ©4rly in the morning to see the dog car- 
the crickets chirped in the stone walls;|"ying the morning paper. 
crows cawed over in the woods: squir- | small sums of money to “The Carrier 
rels and chipmunks raced in and out of | Dog” in care of Hugh Luman. Shep 
the rail ferlees; a robin tilting on the| 


They sent 


soon learned to look for the little faces 
atthe windows, and when he saw them 
he wagged his tail and barked; but he 
had to hurry along, for Hugh would say: 

“Hurry up, Shep. Take it over, take 
it over.” 

And “The Carrier Dog” hurried on 
with the morning paper. 





When will talkers refrain from evil- 
speaking? When listeners refrain from 


evil-hearing. 
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~ Spain is to send 40,000 more troops to 
Cuba. The yellow fever will wax fat. 





The leading German papers look upon 
the Turkish question as practically 
settled, and believe that the Great 
Powers have made an amicable agree- 
ment. In the interests of humanity let 
us all hope so. 





To Sylvester Pomeroy, a well-known 
guide of Schoodic, is given the honor of 
bringing down the first moose of the 
season in that part of the Maine wilder- 
ness. Ji wae shot just nine hours after 
the iaw was off on big game, and 
weighed 900 pounds. The hunting pros- 
pects in that section are excellent, and 
the woods are beginning to fill up with 
sportsmen from Boston and elsewhere. 





English capitalists have declined the 
loan of $200,000,000 which Spain wished 
to place in that country. This money is 
needed to meet the heavy expenses of 
the Cuban war. What British capitalists 
have rejected, those in continental money 
centres will not regard with favor. 
There is scarcely a possibility that Spain 
will be able to effect the big loan, and 
without it she must either put down the 
revolution within a few weeks, or else 
cease her warfare upon the patriotic 
Cubans. 





President Cleveland’s course on a 
recent application for pardon will re- 
ceive the approval of all who are in favor 
of law and order. In regard to the case 
in hand, that of a former postmaster in 
Illinois, the President says: “The em- 
bezzlement of government funds by 
postmasters is so common that I do not 
feel that I ought to interfere with the 
lenient sentence imposed by the court. 
I believe that any deliberate embezzle- 
ment of public money by a postmaster is 
lightly punished by one year’s imprison- 
ment,’’ The pardon was denied. 





There seems to have been considerable 
misunderstanding among the newspapers 
in regard to the time of the fair of the 
Sagadahoc Agricultural Society, at Tops- 
ham, and so accurate a paper as the 
Maine Farmer has been misled. The 
fair is not held this week, but nert week, 
"Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. It 
is the closing fair of the year, and is 
usually the best, as the exhibit includes 
the ripe, rich products of the field and 
garden, and the handiwork of the house- 
hold. So let us all get ready to attend 
the great fair at Topsham, Oct. 13th, 
14th and 15th. 





Theodore Roberts planted five acres in 
pop corn on his farm near St. Croix, Ind., 
last spring. A few days ago he noticed 
that the shucks were abnormally swollen 
and that the ear seemed to be larger than 
when it began to ripen, a thing contrary 
to corn, as shrinkage is the rule. Mr. 
Roberts found that seven-eighths of the 
grain had popped open and was capped 
with the white pulp as though it had 
been in the fire. Some of the corn tastes 
as sweet. as when newly popped, but the 
greater part of itis dry and tasteless. 
The phenomenon is attributed to the hot 
weather that prevailed two or three 
weeks ago. The crop is ruined. 





Otto G. Mayer & Co., New York, write 
us that the large exports of American 
and Canadian apples this season have re- 
sulted in low prices in all foreign mark- 
ets. This effect is also caused to some 
extent by the large quantity of decidedly 
inferior quality apples which has been 
sent over. The total exports for the 
week ending Sept. 26th amounted to 
about 140,000 bbls., of which about 30,- 
000 were sent from New York, while 
Boston and Montreal sent about 54,000 
bbls. each. 1,400 bbls. were exported 
from Philadelphia. For the correspond- 
ing week last year the total exports were 
about 17,000 bbls. The total exports 
this season to Sept. 26th inclusive have 
been, to all ports 418,000 bbls., against to 
same date last year 35,000 bbls. There 
does not seem to be any let up in the 
amount to go forward. In view of these 
facts it cannot be reasonably expected 
that high prices can prevail, either 
abroad or in this country. 





Men cry out against this or that indus- 
try because it does not pay them, 
whereas the trouble may be they fail to 
realize how times and conditions are 
changing, and that the whole trouble is 
with them. On the fair grounds at 
Amesbury, Mass., we had the pleasure 
of meeting a young man who as manager 
of a big pig establishment is making 
money, and that, too, in spite of low 
prices. Tell the story and at once some 
chronic kicker will rise and squelch the 
statement with his “don’t believe it,”’ 
but nevertheless the evidence of good 
business was apparent at every step. 
Over three thousand hogs and pigs are 
kept, pure bloods of different breeds, the 
business being to furnish 100 dressed 
pigs weekly, to weigh eight to fourteen 
pounds. For those eight to ten pounds 
$1.50 is received, ten to twelve, $1.75, 
and twelve to fourteen, $2.00. In this 
way about fifty-five hundred are dressed 
yearly, the remainder being sold as 
breeders, or killed when four to five 
months old. The breeds kept are small 
and large Yorkshire, Cheshire, Chester 
and Berkshire, the small Yorkshires 
being very satisfactory for this business. 
Young pork, beef and poultry is what 


COMMON SENSE METHODS INTO THE 


The city of Philadelphia has long 
been laughed at by the dwellers in the 
metropolis of New York city as being 
countrified and behind-hand, any quan- 
tity of fun being launched at her, and 
jokes cracked at her expense. But here 
comes a merchant from the Quaker city, 
a modest man withal, and startles the 
world by a business venture right in the 
heart of this great and boastful commer- 
cial city. 

The great dry goods house of Hilton, 
Hughes & Co., with its enormous stock 
of merchandise, which recently failed, 
has been purchased by the merchant 
prince of Philadelphia, John Wana- 
maker, And everybody is surprised. 
The time was when New York built- 
up, fostered and developed its own 
enterprises with its own capital, without 
calling on anybody for help. It has 
achieved wonderful things and gained 
the admiration of the world for what it 
has done. It has been pre-eminently a 
leader in the development of new ideas, 
and attracted to it the best brains of the 
civilized world. But late years the other 
cities have contributed their quota. It 
took a St. Louis man and western capi- 
tal to give the New Yorkers a splendid 
object lesson in genuine progressive 
journalism, and to build up the greatest 
newspaper on the globe. Boston and 
New England capital has also gone into 
the big city by millions during the past 
decade, and corporations which were 
originally conceived and developed by 
Yankee ingenuity and money, have now 
come to be important factors in the 
rushing business life of the great city. 
And now comes a Philadelphia merchant 
and takes the biggest dry goods estab- 
lishment within the borders of New 
York, an establishment that was built 
up by A. T. Stewart, at that time one of 
the leading merchants of the world, 
which failed, and no one in New York 
city'could be found to take it. 

The New York of these modern days 
owes much of its present glory and wide- 
spread influence to these things. She 
seizes upon the best things from the out- 
side, and there is where she is wise. Its 
people and business leaders have in a 
broad and liberal spirit invited the 
investment of outside capital, and have, 
in a most liberal manner, encouraged 
the development of modern ideas and 
the extension of modern projects. 

Here is a pointer for the cities of 
Maine—though of course they will oper- 
ate on a much smaller scale. The people 
of these Maine cities and of the country 
as well have been in the habit of work- 
ing hard and sending their surplus 
earnings to build up Western towns and 
cities. Depression in business, misfor- 
tunes and bitter experience have taught 
them better. The time is now here 
when they should bend something of 
their energies to encourage, as it has 
been done in the Wanamaker incident, 
capital to come here and invest its 
money within our own limits, developing 
a broader and more liberal policy of 
doing business. A community that just 
sits down and sucks its thumb, whining 
about the dull times, and making no 
effort to improve them, will die of 
dry rot. Different times require differ- 
ent business methods. If business and 
capital won’t come to us voluntarily we 
should go after it, and give it a cordial 
invitation to come. While this fact may 
apply primarily to cities, what helps the 
cities and larger towns must necessarily 
help the farmer, the man who produces 
something to sell. The city and the 
country are interdependent; you injure 
one and you injure the other; the inflow 
of young, pure blood into the cities from 
the country should be reciprocated by 
the outflow of trade and business reci- 
procity. 





Notes from the Fairs. 

A month spent on the fair grounds all 
over New England and the Provinces 
forces the conclusion that a long stride 
has been taken by producers in the mat- 
ter of quality and selection of exhibits. 
While the craze for novelties may be 
seen on every hand and the demand for 
something new and startling has as- 
sumed large proportions, yet the most 
successful exhibitions are those holding 
firmly to the legitimate and seeking to 
make every part attractive. 

At Amesbury, Mass., an exhibition was 
held last week which would bea credit 
anywhere, yet the entire grounds cover 
less than a half dozen acres. Every de- 
partment was full, excellent taste was 
manifested in classifying and arranging, 
the presence of good business methods 
noticeable everywhere; the stalls and 
sheds well filled with stock, the round of 
attractions ample, the grounds free from 
everything objectionable and the fact 
of hearty codperation on the part of the 
business men of the town so evident that 
good feeling prevailed all through the 
grounds. 

The parade was fine and covered the 
city in its route. These grounds and 
buildings are lighted by electricity and 
open until ten, P. M., the society reaping 
arich harvest from the evening attend- 
ance. Those who insist that people will 
not go unless there is racing, pool selling 
and liquor, could have had a valuable 
object lesson on these grounds. 


We notice that some of the kind-heart- 
ed and well disposed ladies of the W. C. 
T. U. are encouraging the transportation 
to this country and State of Armenian 
refugees, a very undesirable acquisition 
to our population, werse than the 
“heathen Chinee,” or even the un- 
washed Russian Jew. If they are to be 
sent anywhere England is the logical 
place. Why, in the name of conscience, 
should the ladies of this temperance so- 
ciety organize a scheme for dumping on 
our shores this riff-raff of degraded hu- 
manity? It would seem as though they 
had not exhausted the field of their 
original and legitimate work when the 
annual harvest of the American saloon 
is five hundred. murders, five thousand 
suicides, seventy-five thousand deaths, 
one hundred thousand criminals, and 
two hundred thousand paupers. 


Dr. G. M. Twitchell of the Farmer is 
ona trip to the Provinces, where he! is 
to give a series of addresses in the in- 
terests of the Provincial Farmer’s Asso- 
ciation. The Doctor is a favorite lec- 











the buyers want. 


turer in that section of the country. 


WAYSIDE (NOTES—-WISE AND OTHER- 
WISE. 


—Our mental and physical infirmities 
as well as structures are largely the pro- 
duct of past ancestors, yet who will say 
that these must constitute our environ- 
ments, and there is no breaking from 
them? They hinder but to help, if we use 
them as we should. It is out of these that 
manhood and womanhood are carved. 
Cowards take refuge behind their in- 
firmities; brave men and women make 
them the stepping stones to better con- 
ditions. 

—A boy was asked if he ever prayed in 
church. . “Oh, yes, Lalways pray what 
the others do just before the preacher 
begins.” 

“What is that?” said the questioner. 

“Now I lay me down to sleep,” he 
answered. 

—Strange it is that people attribute 
their failures to “‘ill luck,’”’ but their suc- 
cesses to good judgment. It is their 
friends who ascribe ‘‘good luck”’ as the 
sole cause of success. 

—If we were as careful to polish our 
manneys as our teeth; to make our tem- 
per as sweet as our breath; to cut off all 
peculiarities; to be as upright in charac- 
ter asin person; to save our souls as to 
save our chins—what an immaculate race 
we would become,”’ says Chatfield. 

—Winter days are coming, and to the 
great majority the evenings offer the very 
best opportunity for social and intellect- 
ual improvement. The lessons gleaned 
from field and wood, the investigations 
in all the scientific lines by leaders are 
ours, the great door of the library swings 
open and invites. How shall the even- 
ings be spent? Out door exercise has 
developed physical muscle, and now for 
the balancing. Fruit gathering evenings 
are at hand for those who will do more 
than drift on the surface of social pleas- 
ure and enjoyment. 

—For the past four or five presidential 
campaigns there has been wanting a 
clear cut issue between parties, one 
towering far above personal interests and 
local desires, and for want of these par- 
ties have drifted into personalities, crimi- 
nations and recriminations, but to-day 
all is changed. In the face of a great 
issue, patriotism springs to the front, de- 
manding that personalities be dropped 
and the campaign conducted on a plane 
worthy the American citizen. There has 
been no decline in our national concep- 
tion of citizenship, as some have claimed. 

—There is no excuse for a farmer 
working so hard or so many hours that 
he has no time to read. Hours given to 
proper reading will enable one to do 
more and better work than ever. 

—Scientists declare that a kiss is sim- 
ply an exchange of microbes, but never 
mind, they are of a sort which will bless 
the woild by being gultivated. 

—The best legacy a man can leave his 
children, be he rich or poor, is a well 
balanced education. If poor, the young 
man or woman needs this more than 
anything else in order to get on in the 
world, and if rich then surely it is neces- 
sary in order to protect the wealth. 





A few years ago New South Wales 
paid for the skins of 27,000,000 rabbits in 
12 months, yet it was found that there 
were more rabbits in the colony at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. 
Since 1883 New South Wales has spent 
$5,000,000 on the war for their extermina- 
tion, and erected 15,000 miles of wire 
netting. Yet, in spite of this, 7,000,000 
acres of land have been abandoned, 
largely owing to the rabbits. The other 
Australian colonies are in as bad a posi- 
tion; and in Queensland there are places 
where, though the ground is white with 
the bones of rabbits, the live ones run 
riot. Though the grass has been burned 
up, the rabbits flourish, and are ‘as fat 
as seals,”’ for the little animals have 
learned to live and thrive on bark and 
the twigs of bushes. 





There is an enormous crop of sugar 
beets in San Benito county, Cal., this 
year. The average yield is twelve tons 
an acre, which will net $3.50 aton. As 
an instance of the profit in this crop, a 
story is told of seven brothers, Danes, 
who rented a farm of 279 acres, paying 
for it $7 an acre as the rent. They have 
raised not less than eighteen, and proba- 
bly twenty, tons tothe acre. Three of 
the Danes have done nearly all the work, 
the others being engaged in another 
beet-raising enterprise near Watsonville. 
It is said that on the first farm the three 
will make $6000 this year above all ex- 
penses. 


Geo. M. Thomas, who has been victim- 
izing business men in different parts of 
Maine, by passing worthless checks, was 
arrested in“ Boston, Tuesday. He con- 
fessed that he had passed large quantities 
of worthless checks in various cities in 
Maine and Boston. The following are 
some confessions made by him: Check, 
$50 on A. P. Salley, Bangor; $30 on J. 
A. Robinson, Bangor; $50 on J. F. Smith 
of Hotel Thatcher, Biddeford; $30 on J. 
W. Beck, Augusta; $30 on proprietor of 
the Blenthen House, Dover. 








So far this year there have been issued 
1761 pension certificates by the State 
pension agent. The little sum allowed 
those who fought that the nation might 
be preserved, by the State, tends to make 
many a home happier. A person in 
order to draw a pension from the State 
must get a written document from the 
municipal officers, showing that the 
man is in need of such help. The aver- 
age pension amounts to $3.40 a month. 





Mr. George S. Shaw and wife of Sid- 
ney, have removed to Hingham, Mass., 
where Mr. Shaw has charge of the J. R. 
Brewer herd of cattle, one of the best 
herds in the State. He and his wife also 
have charge of the dairy, making all the 
butter and doing the other dairy work. 
We have no doubt our Kennebec friends 
will fill the bill every time. 


The State Agricultural College of 
Massachusetts has purchased one thou- 
sand half barrel apple cases, and is pack- 
ing the apples in the same way as 
oranges, wrapping every. one, This means 
more labor, but it also means a more at- 
tractive article, and is in line with the 
critical demand springing up on every 
hand. 


At the annual meeting of the Patrons’ 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
Auburn, Wednesday, C. H. Cobb, Poland, 











was elected president. 


The Life Saving Business. 

We have received the annual re- 
port of the United States Life Saving 
Service for the fiscal year, showing the 
total number of disasters as 675; value 
of property involved, $10,725,175; value 
of property saved, $9,220,265; net loss, 
$1,504,910; total number of lives endan- 
gered, 5823; total loss, 26; vessels totally 
lost, 73. A summary of the whole work 
of the service is embodied in the report, 
and shows that since its establishment 
twenty-five years ago, the total number 
of disasters recorded has been 8302; total 
value of vessels, $92,956,220; total value 
of cargoes, $40,685,754; total value of 
property thus involved, 133,641,974; value 
of property saved, $102,342,047; value of 
property lost, $31,299,927; total number 
of lives involved, 67,329; total number 
of lives lost, 750. 

These figures are impressive. Em- 
bodied 4n them is the whole thrilling 
story of heroic endeavor in the cause of 
humanity—of devotion to duty in the 
teeth of awful peril—of the supreme sac- 
rifice of life itself in behalf of endangered 
fellow-beings. Such an exalted service 
as this should command the most gen- 
erous support from the government of 
the Republic. There should be so sub- 
stantial a recognition of the merits of 
these men who battle with the elements 
in gloom and darkness and deadly peril 
in so noble acause as to put the question 
of material sustenance for themselves 
and their dear ones forever at rest. 


Traveling in a Hearse. 

A Decatur, Indiana special says: “A 
hearse passed through this city, to-day, 
on the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway 
with a live corpse as an occupant. When 
the train reached this city the conducior 
discovered a man fast asleep on the in- 
side of the funeral car. He had a good 
supply of food neatly packed in the front 
end, and claims to have started with the 
hearse at Waterville, Me., and was en- 
deavoring to join his family at Hannibal, 
Mo. 

‘“‘His friends assisted him in preparing 
for the journey, and when the hearse 
was ready to ship he was carefully con- 
cealed on the inside. He endured many 
hardships during his journey not being 
able to supply himself with water. He 
will endeavor to secure work in this 
city.” 








Cowardly Murder. : 

Mrs. Betsey Hobbs, widow of William 
Hobbs, residing in the western part of 
the town of Parsonsfield, was shot in her 
dooryard Monday forenoon, the body 
dragged into the house, clothing piled 
on it anda match applied. The house 
and barn were totally destroyed, but the 
fire was discovered in season to rescue 
the half burned body. 

Long after the body was removed to a 
neighbor’s, blood was found issuing from 
the wound on the neck, and further exam- 
ination being made, several small shot 
were detected in the head and neck. 

It is supposed that the motive was 
robbery, but she was in very humble cir- 
cumstances. As the house and contents 
were totally destroyed, it is not known 
whether robbery was committed. Off- 
cers are on the trail of the murderers. 


Burglar Ross. 

Philip Ross, who undertook to mur- 
der Farmer Blaisdell at New Sharon, 
but who was interrupted by a well aimed 
blunderbuss, has been removed from the 
hotel in Belgrade to the Franklin county 
jail in Farmington. The bullet has been 
removed from the vicinity of the jugular 
vein, and there is an improvement in his 
case. The physician discovered a tatooed 
“A. L” upon the man’s arm, and asked 
him regarding it. Ross said it was done 
in Alexander, Egypt, at the time of the 
building of the Suez canal when he 
served as an interpreter for the officials 
engaged in that work. He said he had 
interpreted in four languages at that 
time, English, French, German and 
Italian. Ross’ accomplice has not yet 
been discovered. 


One More Meet. 

Manager Farnham of the Maine Mile 
Track Association stated at a meeting 
Thursday evening it was voted to hold a 
stake meeting October 19-23, the en- 
trance fee to be 5 per cent. of the purses. 
This meet was arranged at the request 
of alarge number of Massachusetts horse- 
men who are disgusted with the luck 
they had at Readville and Mystic and 
want to have one more try at the marks 
on the best track in the world. The 
programme of races will be made up at 
once, and will be given out as soon as it 
is prepared. 








Dr. D. K. Parsons of Chicago has 
given $40,000 to the building fund of 
Mount Holyoke College, that recently 
lost its main building. It is given as 
such presents ought to be—without con- 
ditions, and in the full belief that the 
money will do good service, and that the 
managers of the college are the best 
authority as to the particular use to be 
made of it. 





Conventions for instruction in Masonic 
work are called as follows, by Frank E. 
Sleeper, grand lecturer: at Augusta, 
Thursday, October 22d; Rockland, Wed- 
nesday, October 28th; Portland, Wednes- 
day, November 11th; Bangor, Wednes- 
day, November 18th; Presque Isle, 
Friday, November 20th, all being called 
at 10 A. M. 


The Roentgen rays have again been 
used successfully to locate a bullet ina 
boy’s leg. It had defied the researches 
of the doctors for several days, and this 
photograph showed it plainly several 
inches away from the spot where it was 


supposed to be. 


Monday afternoon Secretary Herbert 
settled the controversy over the torpedo 
boat contracts by awarding two torpedo 
boats of the thirty knot class to the Bath 
Iron Works of Maine, and one thirty 
knot torpedo boat of the larger class to 
the Union Iron Works of San Francisco. 











Charles F. Green, for many years a well- 
known manufacturer of Worcester, Mass. 
died at his home, Thursday, Oct. 1, at 
the age of 66 years and 4 months. He 
was born in Gardiner, Me., and when 21 
years of age, in 1851, went to Worcester. 





Welcome the hunter’s moon, the apple 
paring bees, and the old fashioned husk- 
ings, with the fond hope that many red 
ears may be found. 


Can any of the subscribers tell me 








The Reign of Wood Pulp. 

Nothing of recent years has given a 
greacer incentive to the exercise of the 
forester’s art than the discovery of the 
method of making paper out of wood 
pulp. Wood pulp to-day supplies 20,000 
weekly and daily periodicals with paper, 
and each year the number increases from 
ten to twenty per cent., making the de- 
mand upon the spruce forests so great as 
to threaten their extinction unless intel- 
ligent efforts are made to preserve them. 

In Germany, where the manufacture 
of wood pulp is even greater than in 
this country, the forester’s art is exer- 
cised so that the forests steadily keep up 
the supply. It is to imitate this method 
of using, but not abusing the natural 
spruce forests here that paper makers 
are trying to buy up the large areas of 
woodland covered by these trees. 

In the arts and trades new uses are 
found for paper e¥ery year, so that the 
demand increases as fast as the produc- 
tion. The records at the patent office 
in Washington show an astonishing 
number of uses to which paper is put- 
and applications are made for other queer 
inventions that never see the light of 
day. Cigar boxes are made of paper and 
flavored with cedar oil to give the im- 
pression that they are manufactured of 
cedar. Medals are pressed out of paper 
and then coated with a preparation to 
make them resemble either bronze or 
silver, similarly cornices, panels and 
friezes are molded out of the paper 
pulp, and both interior and exterior 
architectural effects are obtained at a 
relatively low cost. 

The manufacture of car wheels out of 
paper is an old story; itis probably the 
good results obtained with them that 
suggested the idea of coating iron-clad 
men-of-war with paper. Inventors are 
now working on the problem of finding 
a preparation either of compressed paper 
or of compressed ramie that will form a 
bullet-proof coating for war vessels. 
The car wheels and steam pipes made of 
paper admit of being molded and formed 
to suit any purpose, and itis suggested 
that by using paper for coating armor, 
plate the surface could be formed like 
fish-scales, with tiny, over-lapping plates. 
The surface could be made rough or 
smooth, and besides giving more strength 
to the steel armor the paper coating 
would protect the metal from corrosion. 

Another queer use to which paper 
promises to be put is in the manufacture 
of telegraph poles. The paper poles are 
hollow, and are made from paper pulp, 
and then coated with silicate of potash 
to preserve them. Electric conduits in 
successful use are made out of paper 
pulp, and also steam and water pipes of 
great strength and durability. Paper 
roofing material is so common that it is 
unnecessary to mention it, and also pails, 
basins and pans. Undertakers are using 
cheap coffins pressed out of paper pulp. 
When polished and stained such coffins 
are almost as handsome as those of wood. 
They last longer in the ground than cof- 
fins of wood or metal, and can be her- 
metically sealed better than the heavy 
metal coffins. 

Paper boats are generally ldoked upon 
as playthings for very small children, but 
large, commodious, staunch boats are 
manufactured out of paper pulp. They 
can resist the water, and are lighter than 
hwooden or metal boats. Lead pencils 
and cigar holders made of paper are in 
daily use, and even carpets and mat- 
tresses are manufactured in a limited 
way out of paper. The mattresses are 
made of paper pulp and ordinary sponge, 
with springs imbedded in the composi- 
tion. Artificial straws for drinking iced 
beverages, which are superior to the 
natural straws are being placed on the 
market, and sois a peculiar paper for 
printing bank notes. 





Superior Court at Augusta. 

State vs. Chas. Warren, Cornelius Mc- 
Grath and John Cody. A verdict of 
guilty of larceny was returned as to all 
the respondents, and not guilty of 
breaking and entering. 

State vs. John Hersom. Indictment for 
an assault on F. M. Bowman with a 
dangerous weapon, viz. arock, with intent 
to kill and murder, on the 30th of July 
last. Verdict, assault with intent to 
kill, being armed with a dangerous 
weapon, a rock. 

John Cody and Cornelius McGrath 
were sentenced to 10 days’ imprison- 
ment in jail for larceny from a Maine 
Central car at Monmouth. The parties 
have already been in jail six months. 

Annie M. Reed, complainant, vs. Wm. 
F. Henderson. This is a process under 
the statute brought by the complainant 
to have the defendant adjudged the 
father of her illegitimate child, born 
Dec. 28, 1895, which, she alleges in her 
complaint, dated Oct. 16, 1895, to have 
been begotten May 23. The complain- 
ant is 22 years of age and resides at 
South Gardiner; the defendant 24, and 
resides in Hallowell, but is in the em- 
ploy of Bradstreet Bros. The jury 
promptly returned a verdict in the favor 
of the complainant. 

W. E. Davis, for the larceny of the 
bicycle of Geo. Heselton at the 
Evans House, Gardiner, was allowed to 
go on payment of costs, $23.16, it ap- 
pearing that he had made amends to 
Mr. Heselton for his loss. 





One of the Chicago schools was to 
have a grand exhibition of oratory and 
reading, and a scion of a Scottish family, 
about 8 years old, had, with great care 
and anxiety, been prepared by his par- 
ents to create a great sensation by re- 
citing Bayard Taylor’s “Song of the 
Camp.” He certainly did recite with 
great emphasis and clearness, and with 
just enough of the Scottish accent to 
make it very interesting. One verse 
runs: 

They sang of love, and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain’s glory ; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang “Annie Laurie.” 

Imagine the horror of the parents 
when the young hero, striking an im- 
pressive attitude, and witha voice full 
of pathos, recited: 

They sang of love, and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang “Annie Rooney.” 





. Brass plates bearing appropriate in- 
scriptions now mark the sites of the 
pews in Old Christ church, Philadelphia, 
once occupied by Betsey Ross, maker of 
the first American flag; Francis Hop- 
kinson, author of the national hymn, 
“Hail Columbia; the Penn family, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and George and Martha 





Washington. 





CITY NEWS. 


—The nights are getting 
Jo ti so one likes to tuck 


q about poor 

Aman can wear a collar now for much more 

Without its losing all the starch the laundry- 
Ian put in it. 

And f things keep ga progressing in the way 

The time will be upon us soon, without a 


shade ou 
When the frost shall shrink the mercury 
And Pay tla, from troubli a 
the festive fly shall flee. iain cuits 


—The Kennebec bridge is being paint- 
ed a pearl gray color. 

—Mrs. Guild’s new house on Chestnut 
street approaches completion. 

—Raw and disagreeable, pretty well 
defines the weather for the last three 
weeks. 

—Many of the members of the forth- 
coming legislature will live in private 
families. 

—Mrs. J. G. Blaine has returned from 
Bar Harbor to her home in this city. 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine is also here. 

—Mr. Joseph F. Young, the druggist, 
has moved into his new house at the 
corner of Brooks and St. Catherine 
streets. 

—On Tuesday evening, in Boston, 
Miss Lottie Morse, daughter of City 
Marshal Morse, was united in marriage 
to Charles R. Reed of Boston. 

—The Current Events Club has begun 
its fall campaign. Along with their reg- 
ular theme they will give consideration 
to subjects outside of current events. 

—Mr. J. R. Gould, cashier of the Au- 
gusta National Bank, has returned home 
from a successful fishing trip to Moose- 
head Lake and the west branch of the 
Penobscot. 

—Mr. Wm. H. Holmes, an old citizen 
of Augusta, and an ex-soldier, has pur- 
chased the Capt. Blanchard farm in 
Jefferson, and will remove there, here- 
after making farming his business. 

—A lady in this city hasa second hand 
pulpit for sale. We understand the 
price will conform to the financial con- 
dition of the society purchasing. Other- 
wise it will be as a chicken coop. 

—Miss Anna Noyes commenced her 
duties, Monday morning, as teacher in 
the primary grade of the J. O. Webster 
school. Miss Mary Redman has been 
promoted tothe grammar grade at the 
school. 

—Mr. F. W. Chase has gone to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he has a fine po- 
sition in a branch establishment of a 
book publishing house. His family will 
join him later. Mrs. Chase will be 
greatly missed in musical circles. 

—Mr. Charles Brown, an old resident 
of Augusta, is to break up housekeeping 
and remove with his wife to Massachu- 
setts. In former years Mr. Brown was in 
the merchant tailoring business, and is 
well known and respected by our older 
citizens. 

—A check from the Masonic Accident 
Company, for over four hundred dollars, 
was last week received by Rev. Mr. Cum- 
mings, as a slight compensation for the 
injuries he received in the accident last 
winter. A soothing balm for the wound- 
ed limb. 

—Mr. H. L. Gale, who held successful 
revival meetings in this city last year, 
will begin holding simjlar meetings in 
Skowhegan, on Sunday evening, Nov. 22. 
Mr. Gale is a business man and employs 
business methods in his work. is 
influence is for good and only good. 

—The next meeting of Capital Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, will be held at 
Golden Cross Hall, Saturday evening, 
Oct. 17th. At this meeting the subject 
for discussion will be ‘‘The Drift of Leg- 
islation and its Influence on Rural Life,”’ 
participated in by Maj. C. J. House, 
John H. Yeaton, W. L. Brown and D. 
B. Savage. 

—William H. Libby and C. R. Whitten 
have resigned as Directors of the Augus- 
ta Loan and Building Association. In 
their place have been chosen Hon. P. O. 
Vickery and Hon. George E. Macomber. 
The election of these two prominent and 
substantial business men indicates that 
the interests of the Association will be 
well looked after and cared for. 

—What’s the matter with the old 
town clock? Instead of striking with 
the slow and measured strokes that has 
characterized it for more than forty 
years, it now goes it like chain lightning, 
striking so rapidly as to confuse any one 
in regard to the number of strokes. Let 
it be geared back to the old familiar 
pace. The old clock ought not to be 
allowed to go on a “‘tear’’ like that. 

—Mrs. Juliette Arnold of this city has 
brought suit against James Bacon of 
Sidney for $3000 damages for injuries re- 
ceived a short time ago by being run over 
by ateam driven by Bacon. The case 
will probably be tried at the December 
term of court. It is understood that 
Bacgn claims that there is a case of mis- 
taken identity in this particular collision 
aod that it was not he who run over the 
lady. 

—The other morning two carloads of 
Lieut. Peary’s Arctic curiosities passed 
through on their way from St. John to 
New York. One car contained ten live 
Esquimaux dogs, two polar bear cubs, 
four months old, and a kyack, the form 
of canoe used by the Esquimaux. The 
cars were in charge of Lieut. Peary’s 
negro servant, who was one of the party 
that went on the recent expeditivun 
toward the North Pole. The dogs and 
bears were secured in Greenland. 

—James N. Ham, at one time Princi- 
pal of the high school in this city, died, 
Monday, at his home in Providence, R. 
L., where he was a successful and noted 
educator. He was born in West Bath in 
1847, but with his parents removed to 
Lewiston when quite young, where he 
graduated at Bates College. About 1872, 
he came to Augusta, succeeding Mr. 
Lambert in the Principalship of our high 
school. Although a fine teacher, on ac- 
count of certain circumstances he was 
not successful. 

—Mr. Ethel H. Jones, the gentlemanly 
Superintendent of County Buildings, is 
at work in preparing a history of the 
Fourth Maine Battery, of which he was 
amember. It will make a book of some 
one hundred and fifty octavo pages, con- 
tains an account of the organization, bat- 
tles participated in, biographical sketches 
of members, and other matters of in- 
terest to the Battery and to the country 
which these brave boys helped to save. 
The book will be published some time 
next year. Mr. Jones will be a faithful 
historian. 

—Three women came to the city some 
time since, purporting to be from Bangor, 
but afterwards found as hailing from 
Halifax. They hired a house, which 
they furnished on the installment 
plan, and then victimized numerous trad- 
ers by purchsing goods on tick. They 
would raise money on a portion of 
by pawning them. They pretended they 
were going to hire a store and set up 4 
first class bakery. Finally they pulled up 














stakes here and lighted i 
where they tried to Some AR, a 
goods” they obtetacan Portion oft 
a > ey obtained in Augusta 
—Intelligence has been received ; 
this city of the death in Concord , wh 
of Laura, wife of Hon. Henry J. Hosm 
and sister of the late Rey, Ruseell j 
Ballou, formerly pastor of the Winth 
Street Universalist church in Augustl 
Mrs. Hosmer is well remembered ~ 
as the wife of Dr. Danforth Whitin ¢ 
homepathic physician, thirty years -. 
of high reputation and successfy| — 
tice. She was a lady, the sweet Bn, 
of whose character and life endeared he 
toa large and loving circle of frie ay 
who will sorrow that they shall meh : 
face no more. She was 63 years of om 


pa a2 eons ing 
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gone into insolvency. te hag 
—A new Uniform Rank K. of p wa 
organized at Gardiner, Monday evenino - 
—It is estimated that the apple crop j 
Monmouth this year will be ove; 20.009 
barrels. a 
: —The West Gardiner Grange }yas fin 
ished off a fine supper room in the third 
floor of its hall. 
—The Pentecostal meetings in Win. 
throp have been continued with great 


success, 
—Principal Evans of the Waterville 


High school, has resigned on acey 

ill health, ' — 
—Ernest Howard of Winthrop fell 

from an apple tree, striking upon the 

wall, Saturday, injuring his side quite 


severely. 

—The estate of the late Josiah H 
Greeley of China amounts to 33.0) 
There was a half bushel of worthlece 
notes not appraised. 

—The North Wayne Tool Company jg 
making extensive repairs on its shops in 
preparation for the fall and winter bysj. 
ness. 

—Rev. Sylvester Hooper of Winthrop 
had a horse injured 80 seriously jp a 
pasture ashort time ago that it had 
be shot. 

—The hat frame factory in Watervill. 
under the direction of C. L. Mitchell, jg 
proving a profitable industry. It star 
out well. 

—They talk of enforcing right up t 
the handle, in Winthrop, the old bly 
laws concerning Sabbath observance, [t 
never can be done. 

—Members of Cushnoc Grange yi! 
hold their annual fair at Grange Hal), 
Riverside, Saturday, Oct. 10. 
time is anticipated. 

—This week is “Odd Fellows week” jp 
Gardiner, and with the extensive prep 
rations they have made for the occasion 
they should draw a large audience each 
night of their fair. 

—Cvuunty Attorney Heselton is mak 


8s 


A good 


ing it extremely warm for the rum 
sellers, having secured a verdict in eve 
case prosecuted this term of court. Mr, 


Heselton first finds that he is right, and 
then “goes ahead.” 

—Rev. James M. Estes, who has been 
settled over the Friends church in Hallo 
well the past two years, will go to New 
port, R. L., to assume a pastorate there 
the middle of October. He preached 
his farewell sermon last Sunday. 

—All the ice in the Great Falls houses) 
in South Gardiner will be shipped this 
week, only a little nowremaining. Both 
sets of houses, in Pittston and South 


Gardiner, will have to be filled this win- 
ter, which means lots of dollars to the 
place. 


—Mr. Willis L. Mace of East Winthrop, 
who is a good farmer, as well as a good 
carpenter, has shown us specimens of 
Nodhead apples of his raising that are 
of extraordinary size. Mr. Mace has 
named his place that runs dowr to the 
lake “‘Cobbossee Farm.”’ 


—Mr. Charles Larrabee of South 
Gardiner met with a severe accident, 
forenoon. While at bis 


Wednesda 
work as filer in Lawrence Bros.’ mill, 4 
set screw caught his sleeve and tore bis 
arm, inflicting a wound, requiring ten 
stitches to close. 

—Bert Shea received a very painful 
injury while at his work at the stone 
shed in Hallowell. A large shaft of 
stone was being ‘“‘jacked up,’’ when its 
heavy unbalanced weight swerved to 
one side and inflicted a deep wound ia 
the calf of Mr. Shea’s leg. 

—Mr. Geo. Morrell of Chelsea met 
with quite a serious accident recently. 
He was after a load of wood at Moul- 
ton’s mill, the horse became frightened 
at something and backed into the stream, 


jamming Mr. Morrell between the cart 
and the logs, breaking several ribs. 
—The “Home Campmeeting,” held it 
the chapel at Chelsea, was a success? 
every particular. Able sermons wert 
preached by the Revs. E. O. Thayer 


Gardiner; Preble of Windsor; Lowell of 
East Pittston; Peterson of No. Waldo 
boro; Cummings of Augusta; |’arsens 
of Hallowell; and March of [tandolph 
Quite an interest was awakened 

—Rev. J. E. Cochrane has completed 
seven years of successful work at the 
Baptist church in Hallowell. ast 502 
day he gave aresumé of the work & 
complished during his pastorate, of i@ 
portant events in the late history of the 
church, and also the prospect for th? 
future, speaking feelingly of those ¥)' 
have passed on to the church triu® 
phant. 

—Mr. A. L. Campbell of Hallowell 
died of typhoid fever, Sunday nig) 
after an illness of only one week. 7 
is indeed a sad case. Mr. Campbell ¥ 
about twenty-one years of age, and a 
an exemplary young man. Ile b# 
charge of the American Express Co™ 


pany’s office. He was a brother of M. > 
Campbell, Steward and Treasurer of t* 
Insane Hospital. 

—Leroy Ames, a stone cutter at the 
Granite Works in Hallowell, has th 


third on the list of painful accidents 
which have happened at the sheds‘ 
cently. Wednesday, as he was at pe 
a piece of his steel chisel broke of - 
struck the back part of his hand, we 
it embedded itself. It lodged beneath 
cord, and it required the services ° 
physician to remove the steel. 
—Our Readfield correspondent write 
Mrs. Lewis Luce, who has been i!! ? 
long time, died from heart disease, * 
urday, Sept. 26th.—Pear! Hannafor ' 
daughter of Dr. Hannaford, is very — 
with congestion of the lungs.- —_ 
Swift has moved his family int? oa 
Lord house, on Church street, for 
winter. Mrs. Swift's health is much ” 
proved.—A new bridge is being built } 
the brook just below the depot be 
Jones was injured quite severely bY 


handle of the derrick striking him in 7 
forehead.—The woolen mill is man 
turing some very nice flannel for ta d 


dresses.—T he Universalist Society b he 
peddlers’ parade, and the Methodist § 
ciety a harvest supper last week.- or 
are in a great abundance and no - be 
Bushels of pears have decayed eo 
ground.—The village schools have Pe 
chased an organ of the agent, Mr. 
Manter. They obtained th 
contributions and a povert 
—Rains are very frequent. 


—— 

8 

Mr. Frederick H. Jackson, en 
been nominated for Congress ip 


chusetts by the sth district Democrat 
is a native of Dexter, Me., and is? J 


of age. 
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The Knox woolen mills at Camden 
run on eight hours, for the first time 
twenty years. Cause, dull business, 

Henry Nix of Kenduskeag went | 
shooting, Saiee. He has not been s 
since, and searching parties have bi 
out looking for him. 

The senior class of Amherst hi 
elected officers, including Treasurer, 
L. Foster, of Calais, Me., and Histori 
R. McFarland, of Lamoine, Me. 

Thomas Wagner, a farmer, of Pr 

t, aged 66, committed suicide Wedn 
day morning with a double barrel 
gun. Temporary insanity was | 
cause. 

William 4H. Buzzell, proprietor 
Hotel Exchange, Houlton, and son of 
D. Buzzell, died, Tuesday, of typh 
fever, aged 26 years. He leaves a wid 
and two children. 

The Department of Maine G. A. R 
endeavoring to make arrangements w 
the other five New England deparme 
to hold their annual encampment in 
next, instead of February. 

Arthur Nadeau of Eastport, aged 
died Thursday night from burns 
ceived from a leaking torch during 
recent parade of political compani 
Lockjaw had set in. 

The schooner Sabine of Bath, lad 
with lumber, consigned to Edward 
Mean, while trying to make the hart 
at Ogunquit, Monday evening, abc 
8.30 o’clock, run onto a rock and vy 
wrecked. 

Tax Collector Charles Hersey of Sz 
died suddenly, Tuesday, in his offi 
He was 61 years of age, and had been 
the coal business for twenty years. 
had served in the City Council, and 
City Treasurer. He leaves a widow. 

The Berwick post office was brok 
into Sunday evening; seventy-five ce) 
in change was taken from the mor 
drawer and fifty dollars’ worth of cig: 
taken from the storeattached, Entrar 
was obtained by prying open a wind 
at the side of the building. 

Two petty burglaries were committ 
in Richmond the’ other night, the re 
dence of W. 8S. Hagar on Front stre 
and the residence of Isaac L. Lake 
Pleasant street being entered. Abx 
$17 was taken from Lake’s place, anc 
smaller sum from Hagar’s. 

A body was washed ashore at Per 
Monday afternoon, and is supposed 
be that of McMonagle who was suppos 
to have been murdered off Perry a f 
weeks ago and thrown into the river, 
the three Indians now in Machias j 
awaiting the action of the grand jury. 

A. D. Coffin of Rumford was recen 
driving in the evening through a pie 
of woods near Concord river, when 
was stopped by aman who demand 
$2. Coffin was carrying a long, hea 
whip, and struck the scamp a powert 
blow over the head, which stunned 
surprised the, man so much that he 
go the horse’s bridle. 

Theodore Allen, one of Buxton’s w 
known citizens, died, Wednesday nig! 
after a long illness. He was a memt 
of Narragansett Lodge, K. of P., of Bu 
ton. He leaves a widow, a daughter 
Hon. Thomas Talbot, ex-sheriff of Yo 
county, one brother, Milton Allen 
Bar Mills, and one sister, Mrs. Jose 
Spencer of Bar Mills. 

The farmers in West Pittsfield « 
considerably stirred up over certs 
mysterious happenings in the pla 
Sumner McCausland@’s farm buildin 
were fired by an incendiary last Thu 
day night. Shots and groans and oth 
alarming sounds were heard in the : 
joining bushes, and the people do 
know what is coming next. 

Harry St. John Smith, aged 45 yea 
one of the wealthiest and most pro 
inent citizens of Portland, died sudder 
Saturday afternoon at his summer ho! 
on Cape Elizabeth. He wasa gradu: 
of Harvard College, and had studied |: 
with Judge Putnam, but of late wa 
member of the banking firm of Swan 
Barrett. He leaves a widow and fami 

Thomas Cowen, who was thought 
be fatally injured by the bursting o 
— at the Umbagog pulp mill 

ivermore Falls, a few weeks ago, 
gaining rapidly, and is now able to: 
up. The physician who performed t 
surgical operation on him says that ! 
skull was crushed very badly. A pie 
of bone fully an inch long was remov 
from the skull. 


Camp Coburn, six miles above N: 
cross, and one of the best known spo: 
ing camps inthe Upper Penobscot : 
gion, was totally destroyed by fire | 
Sunday, together with all its conten 
At the time of the fire, the origin 
which is unknown, all the people co 
nected with the camp were away. T! 
cook lost a suit of clothes, in the pocke 
of which was $67 in money. 

Mrs. B. F. Lewis of Berwick, over | 











years old, was fatally burned last wee 
She was alone in the house, and was e 
gaged in cooking. While lifting tl 


stove cover her apron caught fire, and 
afew seconds her dress was in flame 
Her cries brought neighbors to hera 
sistance, and the flames were e 
tinguished, but the burns were so ser 
ous that Mrs. Lewis died the ne: 
morning. 

Sunday night boys broke into tl 
confectionery store of Thomas J. Brig; 
on Congress street, Portland, stole tw 
dollars in cash, and indulged in i 
cream and queen sherbert. It was ev 
dent that one of the boys entered by 
cellar window, then went up stairs ar 
let the other boys in by another windovy 
They left a cup in the ice cream freeze 
and the queen sherbert running. The 
also tried to get into the safe, but faile 

Mr. George M. Longley of Milfor 
died at the residence of his son, G. | 
Longley, in Old Town, Thursday. Tl 
deceased had been in failing health f 
some time. Mr. Longley had resided i 
Old Town and Milford the greater pa 
of his life, and been identified with tl 
lumbering business, having run one « 
the mills at Milford for several year 
One son, G. P. Longley, reélected re; 
Eaeeaee to the Legislature, survive 

im. 

Sydney Watson, a prominent citize 
of Cundy’s Harbor, died September 28t! 
after a lingering illness. He had bee 
deacon of the Christian church ev 
since its establishment there some thirt 
years ago, and was Superintendent « 
the Sabbath school. He was Postmast 
at the Cundy’s Harbor office, and was 
fish dealer well known to Portland an 
Gloucester merchants. Mr, Watson w: 
& man greatly respected and belove: 
He leaves a wife and three children. 

The sardine industry in Eastport 
moving steadily just now, but a feelin 
of uncertainty pervades the busine: 
that rendere it impossible to tell ho 
lo the factories will be operate 
Only a part of the pack is being — 

‘it 


Prominent packer of North Lubec say 
they are unable to produce goods 3 
cheaply as now do in Lubec, b 
cause of 
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The Knox woolen mills at Camden are 
run on eight hours, for the first time in 
twenty years. Cause, dull business. 

Henry Nix of Kenduskeag went out 
shooting, Sunday. He has not been seen 
since, and searching parties have been 
out looking for him. 

The senior class of Ambherst. have 
elected officers, including Treasurer, E. 
L. Foster, of Calais, Me., and Historian, 
R. McFarland, of Lamoine, Me. 

Thomas Wagner, a farmer, of Pros- 
pect, aged 66, committed suicide Wednes- 
day morning with a double barrelled 
gun, Temporary insanity was the 
cause. 

William H. Buzzell, proprietor of 
Hotel Exchange, Houlton, and son of W. 
D. Buzzell, died, Tuesday, of typhoid 
fever, aged 26 years. He leaves a widow 
and two children. 

The Department of Maine G. A. R. is 
endeavoring to make arrangements with 
the other five New England deparments 
to hold their annual encampment in May 
next, instead of February. 

Arthur Nadeau of Eastport, aged 15, 
died Thursday night from burns re- 
ceived from @ leaking torch during a 
recent parade of political companies. 
Lockjaw had set in. 

The schooner Sabine of Bath, laden 
with lumber, consigned to Edward T. 
Mean, while trying to make the harbor 
at Ogunquit, Monday evening, about 
8.30 o’clock, run onto a rock and was 
wrecked. 

Tax Collector Charles Hersey of Saco 
died suddenly, Tuesday, in his office. 
He was 61 years of age, and had been in 
the coal business for twenty years. He 
had served in the City Council, and as 
City Treasurer. He leaves a widow. 

The Berwick post office was broken 
into Sunday evening; seventy-five cents 
in change was taken from the money 
drawer and fifty dollars’ worth of cigars 
taken from the storeattached. Entrance 
was obtained by prying open a window 
at the side of the building. 

Two petty burglaries were committed 
in Richmond the other night, the resi- 

dence of W. 8S. Hagar on Front street, 
and the residence of Isaac L. Lake on 
Pleasant street being entered. About 
$17 was taken from Lake’s place, and a 
smaller sum from Hagar’s. 

A body was washed ashore at Perry, 
Monday afternoon, and is supposed to 
be that of McMonagle who was supposed 
to have been murdered off Perry a few 
weeks ago and thrown into the river, by 
the three Indians now in Machias jail 
awaiting the action of the grand jury. 

A. D. Coffin of Rumford was recently 
driving in the evening through a piece 
of woods near Concord river, when he 
was stopped by aman who demanded 
$2. Coffin was carrying a long, heavy 
whip, and struck the scamp a powerful 
blow over the head, which stunned or 
surprised the, man so much that he let 
go the horse’s bridle. 

Theodore Allen, one of Buxton’s well 
known citizens, died, Wednesday night, 
after along illness. He was a member 
of Narragansett Lodge, K. of P., of Bux- 
ton. He leaves a widow, a daughter of 
Hon. Thomas Talbot, ex-sheriff of York 
county, one brother, Milton Allen of 
Bar Mills, and one sister, Mrs. Joseph 
Spencer of Bar Mills. 

The farmers in West Pittsfield are 
considerably stirred up over certain 
mysterious happenings in the place. 
Sumner McCauslan@’s farm buildings 
were fired by an incendiary last Thurs- 
day night. Shots and groans and other 
alarming sounds were heard in the ad- 
joining bushes, and the people don’t 
know what is coming next. 

Harry St. John Smith, aged 45 years, 
one of the wealthiest and most prom- 
inent citizens of Portland, died suddenly 
Saturday afternoon at his summer home 
on Cape Elizabeth. He wasa graduate 
of Harvard College, and had studied law 
with Judge Putnam, but of late was a 
member of the banking firm of Swan & 
Barrett. He leaves a widow and family. 

Thomas Cowen, who was thought to 
be fatally injured by the bursting of a 
grinder at the Umbagog pulp mill at 
Livermore Falls, a few weeks ago, is 
gaining rapidly, and is now able to sit 
up. The physician who performed the 
surgical operation on him says that his 
skull was crushed very badly. A piece 
of bone fully an inch long was removed 
from the skull. 


Camp Coburn, six miles above Nor- 
cross, and one of the best known sport- 
ing camps inthe Upper Penobscot re- 
gion, was totally destroyed by fire on 
Sunday, together with all its contents. 
At the time of the fire, the origin of 
which is unknown, all the people con- 
nected with the camp were away. The 
cook lost a suit of clothes, in the pockets 
of which was $67 in money. 

Mrs. B. F. Lewis of Berwick, over 80 
years old, was fatally burned last week. 
She was alone in the house, and was en- 
gaged in cooking. While lifting the 
stove cover her apron caught fire, and in 
afew seconds her dress was in flames. 
Her cries brought neighbors to her as- 
sistance, and the flames were ex- 
tinguished, but the burns were so seri- 
ous that Mrs. Lewis died the next 
morning. 

Sunday night boys broke into the 
confectionery store of Thomas J. Briggs 
on Congress street, Portland, stole two 
dollars in cash, and indulged in ice 
cream and queen sherbert. It was evi- 
dent that one of the boys entered by a 
cellar window, then went up stairs and 
let the other boys in by another window. 
They left a cup in the ice cream freezer, 
and the queen sherbert running. They 
also tried to get into the safe, but failed. 

Mr. George M. Longley of Milford 
died at the residence of his son, G. P. 
Longley, in Old Town, Thursday. The 
deceased had been in failing health for 
some time. Mr. Longley had resided in 
Old Town and Milford the greater part 
of his life, and been identified with the 
lumbering business, having run one of 
the mills at Milford for several years. 
One son, G. P. Longley, reélected rep- 
rg to the Legislature, survives 
iim, 

Sydney Watson, a prominent citizen 
of Cundy’s Harbor, died September 28th, 
after a lingering illness. He had been 
deacon of the Christian church ever 
Since its establishment there some thirty 
years ago, and was Superintendent of 
the Sabbath school. He was Postmaster 
at the Cundy’s Harbor office, and was a 
fish dealer well known to Portland and 
Gloucester merchants. Mr. Watson was 
& man greatly respected and beloved. 
He leaves a wife and three children. 

The sardine industry in Eastport is 
Moving steadily just now, but a feeling 
of uncertainty pervades the business 
that renders it impossible to tell how 
long the factories. will be operated. 
nly a part of the pack is being shipped 
at present; for owing to the possibility 
that an early closing there might follow 
the shutting of the shops at North Lu- 

ec, many of which have taken their last 
‘sh, for the present at least, unless some 
S0ods are stored now, there would be a 
dearth of sardines in first hands. A 
Prominent packer of North Lubec says 
they are unable to produce goods as 
cheaply as packers now do in Lubec, be- 
Cause of their inability to procure a 
crew at the cut rate which is being paid 
‘2 some of the factories at Lubec, hence 
they will close rather than pack and 
ould goods that cost from ten to fifteen 
nts @ case more than their neighbors. 











Cures 
seater it 


of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
as for no other medi- 

cine. Its great cures recorded in truthful, 
convincing language of grateful men and 
women, constitute its most effective ad- 
vertising. Many of these cures are mar- 
velous. They have won the confidence of 
the people; have given Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla the largest sales in the world, and 
have made necessary for its manufacture 
the greatest laboratory on earth. Hood’s 
Sarsaparillais known by the cures it has 
made—cures of scrofula, salt rheum and 
eczema, cures of rheumatism, neuralgia 
and weak nerves, cures of dyspepsia, liver 
troubles, catarrh —cures which prove 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


‘tood’s Pills 


Hackett & Foss are building a large 
orange box shook factory at Robinson's 
on the line of the B. & A. railroad. J. 
H. Sawyer of Old Town is superintend- 
ing the work. The mill will be 50x100 
feet, with 1100 foot dry house and 200 foot 
storehouse. The mill will be driven by 
a 150 horse power engine. Mr. Sawyer 
has about 25 men in his employ. A 
boarding house is also being built in 
connection with the mill. The dimen- 
sions of the main building are 30x42, the 
ell 18x40, the building being 24¢ stories 
in height. 

Mrs. Charlotte Horlick of Portland, 
wife of John Horlick, a traveling jewel- 
er, has made complaint against her hus- 
band at the police station. Friday, Mrs. 
Horlick drew $730 from the bank and en- 
trusted itto her husband, atthe same 
time making the remark that she ought 
not to trust him. He urged her to take 
the money back, but she then declined. 
That night he took the train for Mon- 
treal, and she has found that he had 
sent all the furniture to the Grand 
Trunk depot, billed toa manin Mon- 
treal. Sheis evidently minus husband, 
money and furniture. The police are in- 
vestigating, but don’t know what they 
can do. 

The summer residence at Bar Harbor 
of Henry Sedley, one of the editors of 
the New York Times, was entered by a 
thief last Wednesday, while the family 
were at dinner, and two gold watches, 
valued at $75, diamond rings valued at 
$165, and $27 in money were taken. 
Sunday night Benjamin Webber was 
arrested on suspicion of being the thief. 
In his pocket were found a revolver and 
false whiskers. He confessed to having 
stolen the Sedley goods. At the place 
indicated by him the police found dia- 
monds valued at $300, watchas at $100, 
and $15 in money. Webber confessed to 
the organization of a gang to rob sum- 
mer residences. He is 19 years old. 


The Elwell house on Pleasant street, 
Deering, was entered by burglars early 
Monday morning. Mrs. Elwell was 
awakened about 2 o’clock by a man in 
her room. She dared make no sound 
until he went out. Then she called her 
daughter and they ran into the bath 
room, locking the door behind them. 
The ladies raised a window and screamed 
but nobody appears tu have heard them. 
They were in great terror until daylight 
when they notified the neighbors. The 
burglar gained admission by prying a 
back window and then he made a search 
for valuables. He got eight dollars from 
the servant girl’s room, and from Mrs. 
Elwell’s room he secured a gold watch 
and chain and several rings. 

At 11 o'clock, Tuesday night of last 
week, the horse and carriage of Frank 
Duffy, in Bangor, were in the stable safe 
and sound but the next morning, Mr. 
Duffy found that some one had obtained 
entrance through a rear window of the 
stable, opened the front door and taken 
the horse, harness and carriage. Detec- 
tive Harriman was given the case and he 
would have recovered it if it had not 
been brought back, Wednesday night. 
Mr. Duffy was awakened by a knocking 
at the door, and upon going to the win- 
dow a small boy said: ‘“Here’s your 
team,”’ and started off down the street 
onthe run. The boy was not recognized. 
The team was found standing all right 
in front of the house. Who it was that 
took the team is not known. 

Doctor Norcross of Lewiston was shot 
at by two highwaymen while on his 
way from Farmington to New Portland, 
Monday evening. The doctor had ar- 
rived at Farmington on the evening train, 
and was thence proceeding to New Port- 
land village by team to visit a cancer 
patient. He had arrived at what is 
called the “Twin Bridges,” near the 
Pratt Corner, in New Vineyard, when 
he noticed a short distance ahead, in the 
gathering darkness, what he thought 
was atop buggy in, or near, the road. 
As he came along, driving smartly, two 
men stepped out, called for him to stop, 
and attempted to seize the horse by the 
bridle. The doctor struck the horse a 
smart blow with his whip and he sprang 
by the men. The highwaymen fired 
three shots at him as he left, some of 
which whistled dangerously near the 
doctor’s head. 





cure liver ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25c. 











Maine State College. 

The class of ’98 has begun work on the 
Prism, the Juniors annual. The follow- 
ing have been elected to carry on the 
work: Editor-in-chief, Charles A. 
Pierce; assistants, L. ®. Ryther, H. I. 
Libby, Miss Rena Dunn, B. R. Johnson, 
W. L. Ellis; artist, R. H. Manson; busi- 
ness manager, C. S. Webster. 

H. C. Taylor of Harvard, °97, has re- 
turned to Cambridge. Mr. Taylor was 
the organizer and leader of the College 
Glee Club, and the club under his direc- 
tion has done some good work. Patten, 
°97, has been elected to fill his place. 
The club hope to give a concert in the 
near future. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harris gave a faculty tea 
on Friday evening. On Saturday after- 
noon Dr. Harris addressed the Epworth 
League at Providence, R. I. 

Dr. True, director of the government 
experiment stations, is visiting the Maine 
experiment station which is situated 
at the college. 

Prof. Walter Flint has moved into his 
new house on College street. This 
makes the second new building on Col- 
lege street to be occupied this year, the 
tirst being the Kappa Sigma House. 

The families of Profs. Bartlett and 
Colby are enjoying a week’s ‘camping 
out” on Sunk Haze stream. 


A Kansas aeronaut fell 300 feet last 
week, his body making a hole eighteen 
inches deep in the hard earth. The 
careful correspondent, in reporting the 
affair, then hastens to add that, “the un- 
fortunate man was quite dead when pick- 
ed up.” 








THE GREAT HURRICANE. 


The fearful havoc wrought in many 
States by the great hurricane of Tues- 
day night of last week and Wednesday 
morning, is a matter of history. 

At Reading, Pa., the roof of the casting 
house of the Temple furnace collapsed 
on account of the high wind, killing 
several persons. The storm was very 
severe throughout Berks county. Trees 
were blown down, fences levelled, and 
many buildings unroofed. The Phila- 
delphia & Reading station at Fritztown 
was blown over, and a number of barns 
unroofed along the line of the Columbia 
and Reading Railroad. There was a 
million dollar damage in one county. 

Georgia was storm swept. Three big 
vessels were sunk in Brunswick harbor. 
Vessels went ashore all along the coast. 
Four persons were killed in Brunswick. 
Property damaged $500,000. The Sea 
islands along the coast of Georgia and 
South Carolina had almost a repetition 
of the storm of 1893. Almost every cot- 
tage and cabin in the wake of the storm 
was destroyed, but the water was not 
piled upon them as in 1893, consequently 
the suffering was not so severe. The 
fatalities on these islands were not 
numerous, and were due to accidents 
from falling timbers or trees more than 
to water. Only those who happened to 
to be caught out in boats were drowned. 
It is believed the number of fatalities on 
the Sea islands will not exceed 100. 
Twenty negroes were killed on the rice 
plantation by falling timbers. The Sea 
island cotton crop is badly damaged. 
At Savannah nearly every building in 
the city was damaged. 

In Pennsylvania the heaviest damage 
seems to have been east of the Alleghany 
mountains. The storm practically 
paralyzed the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road system East, West, North and South. 
There are landslides innumerable, and 
tracks are obstructed by fallen trees. 
Freight cars on sidings, and dwell- 
ings were unroofed and overturned. At 
Shamokin buildings were unroofed, and 
property of every description was laid 
waste for miles. The heaviest loser is 
the Paterson Coal Company, whose 
colliery is situated at Natalie, six miles 
east of Shamokin. A breaker and four- 
teen houses were destroyed. The stables 
connected with the colliery were blown 
down, and thirty mules killed. Their 
loss is over $50,000. John Chalmers 
was fatally injured, and Mrs. Savineski 
had her limb fractured trying to rescue 
her baby, which was fatally injured and 
has since died. 

There was great damage in the city of 
Washington. A number of plate glass 
windows of stores on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue were blown in, and the roof of the 
northwest corner of the patent office 
was wrenched off and sent with a crash 
to the street. The Elkton Hotel, across 
the street from Pennsylvania depot, was 
unroofed, and the windows blown in. 
The St. James Hotel suffered in the 
same way, the roof going over into the 
street, and the windows yielding to the 
fierce impact of wind and rain. The 
beauty of the spacious executive man- 
sion grounds greatly suffered. Magnifi- 
cent elms and oaks were prostrated, and 
only a few of the old trees escaped. 
The building itself was practically un- 
injured, but its picturesque surroundings 
were almost entirely swept away. Fully 
half of the trees of all nations grouped 
around and in Lafayette Park, opposite 
the White House, were destroyed or 
badly injured, and all along the avenues 
and streets famous for the results ob- 
tained by the park commission, traffic 
was blocked Wednesday morning. One of 
the worst wrecks in the residence section 
is Stewart Castle on Dupont Circle, the 
home of the silver Senator, and for many 
years notable as the legation of China. 
Most of its roofs and windows are gone, 
and its interior is damaged to the ex- 
tent of nearly $20,000. The storm 
swept the water front with a vio- 
lence that has never been exceeded. 
Not only will nearly every steamboat 
company have to pay hundreds of dollars 
in repairs to vessels, but some steamers 
will not be able to run for a considerable 
time to come. Numerous small craft 
were lost. The greatest damage done, 
aside from the loss of yachts, was to the 
steamers. The Leary went astream and 
crashed into many others, doing great 
damage. Several steamers went adrift 
and sank. In Alexandria the damage 
done by the storm is estimated at $100,- 
000, and at least two lives are known to 
have been lost, crushed to death by fall- 
ing walls. Nearly 200 houses were bad- 
ly damaged by the tornado. Roofs were 
blown from elegant and costly buildings. 

Five deaths occurred in Montgomery 
county, Md. Dr. H. C. Sherman, first 
cousin of Senator John Sherman of Ohio, 
met a peculiar death at his country resi- 
dence at Olney. As he left his house to 
look after a horse, two trees were blown 
over, falling very near him. A moment 
later the roof of a dwelling house fell at 
his feet. He ran back to his residence, 
sank into a chair, and expired. 

In Richmond, Va., trees were uproot- 
ed, fences blown down, windows blown 
in, and houses were unroofed on every 
side. On Broad street the roof of 
Jacobs’ clothing store was blown in on 
some sleeping children, and one of them 
was seriously hurt. The steeple of the 
second Baptist church was blown off, 
the point of it going into the front of 
the Y. M.C. A. building, which is on 
the opposite side of the street, and doing 
considerable damage to that building. 
A colored church in Manghester, just 
across the river from Richmond, was un- 
roofed and the steeple blown down, and 
parts of the steeples of the Broad 
street. Methodist church and old St. 
Jobn Episcopal church in that city were 
carried away. The tobacco factories 
especially seem to have suffered. 

The roofs were blown off the factories 
of the J. B. Pace & Company, the Yar- 
borough & Chullingworth, and the tank 
on top of Allen & Glinters factory was 
blown off. The car barns of the Rich- 
mond Traction Company were also un- 
roofed. Grace Episcopal church steeple 
and the Third Presbyterian church 
steeple were damaged. The streets 
were in darkness all night, and the 
trolley cars had to stop running. 





the State east of the Blue Ridge. Barns 


The samé stories come from all over | for 





and small outhouses were swept away, 
trees uprooted, residences unroofed, 
wires prostrated, and general wreckage 
prevails. 

Four men were drowned on Lake 
Michigan, at Chicago. Much minor 
damage was done to shipping in Milwau- 
kee, Grand Haven, Chicago, and other 
harbors, and the masters of such steam- 
ers as were out in the lake during the 
night report one of the roughest pas- 
sages they have ever experienced. 

The storm was more severe at Dur- 
ham, N. C., than at any other point yet 
heard from. W. T. Carrington’s four 
story tobacco house, in which were 450,- 
000 pounds of leaf tobacco, was wrecked. 
Loss over $50,000; covered by storm in- 
surance. Loss on building, owned by 
other persons, $10,000. 

The State of Florida was really cut in 
two by the hurricane. Several towns 
were destroyed, and forty persons killed. 
At Cedar Keys great destruction was 
wrought by the hurricane. A week ago 
it was a thriving town of 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. To-day many of the people are 
corpses, scores of others are injured, and 
there are but few houses left standing. 
Twenty corpses have been recovered, but 
few have been identified, so mutilated 
were they by falling timbers. Many of 
the corpses were dug out of the mud in 
which they were buried by the mighty 
tidal wave that swept over the town. 





Foreign Apple Market. 

My cable advices this week from the 
different apple markets indicate a better 
condition of matters, in so far as their 
having been enabled to make a clearance 
of the large quantities of badly con- 
ditioned fruit that has been accumulat- 
ing the last week or ten days. This 
week, where arrivals were in good order, 
they have made fairly good prices. 
Baldwins have brought from $1.75 to 
$2.25; Hubbardstons from $2.00 to $2.50, 
and Kings all the w from $2.50 to 
$3.50. All kinds of fruit are realiz- 
ing good prices, also cooking apples of 
the green varieties. Out of conditioned 
parcels have taken a wide range, from 
T5c. to a $1.50. 

I must again call attention to the ne- 
cessity of shippers sending only finest 
selected fruit, only good sized lots, and 
wherever possible car lots, as they are 
enabled to obtain a much lower rate of 
freight, and save many expenses at Bos- 
ton. Twenty-five to fifty cases or bar- 
rels should be the lowest number sent 
for export. The prospects are that we 
have seen the worst, so long as ship- 
ments keep about what they have been, 
but should they increase considerably it 
will have a tendency to lower prices. I 
would advise all who can do so to hold 
part of their apples for later markets. 
J think those who have good, cool cellars 
will find it to their advantage to pack 
some of their finest fruit in the half 
barrel cases, s0 as to have them ready 
for the Christmas market. 

Freight room still continues scarce, 
and is likely to be so during the balance 
of the month. Rates are 2s, 6d. sterling, 
or about 65c. our money. Inshipping car 
lots shippers should first communicate 
with the exporter they are going to send 
them through, to know by what steamer 
they are to ship in order to connect with 
her sailing, and the’car should be con- 
signed to such shipper in the care of 
that S. S. Company’s dock, by which he 
may advise them their fruit is to go. 
Thie frequently saves shunting charges, 
sometimes wharfage, and always cartage. 
Great care should be used to have all 
barrels well and strongly coopered and 
distinctly branded, as it saves time and 
expense at this end. 

The shipments this week from Boston 
foot up 49,330 barrels to all ports, of 
which 41,854 barrels went to Liverpool, 
and 7,476 barrels to London. 

Geo. A. CocHRANE, Ezporter. 

Boston, Oct. 3. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


The Second Adventists have just 
completed an interesting and profitable 
State Convention in Auburn. They are 
confident that the “end draweth nigh.” 
Among the resolutions passed was the 
following: 

Resolved, That it is a matter of thrilling in- 
terest tous that there is an_increase of inter- 
est in the nearness of the Second Advent of 
our dear Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and 
we see in the present signs of the times 
tokens which give just inspiration to our 
hope, and we are deeply conscious that the 
Eastera Question and the Papal Question are 
especially before us and ominous of the great 
truth so long in our faith, that the coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh. 

At the dedicatory exercises of the 
Union church at Popham Beach, Thurs- 
day, Rev. W. A. Atchley offered the 
prayer, and Rev. Mr. Harney, pastor of 
the church, preached the sermon. Gen- 
eral Secretary Murray talked on the 
work of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation and the Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. 

Mrs. E. R. Seger, the evangelist from 
Lynn, Mass., has been laboring with the 
First Sangerville Free Baptist cburch 
since Sept. 6th, closing there last Sun- 
day to go to the Second Sangerville 
church, where she will probably remain 
two or three weeks, and hold extra 
meetings. A great interest isin prog- 
ress in that town by reason of her labors, 
and between twenty and thirty have 
been persuaded to the spiritual life. 

The Baptists of Gouldsboro dedicated 
the new bell in their church there, 
Thursday. They were assisted by the 
pastors of neighboring churches, and 
the day was made a memorable one. 

Rev. H. A. Philbrook, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Orono, has sev- 
ered his connection with that church. 

The Baptists of the State are hold- 
ing their anniversaries at Damariscotta, 
this week. Dr. Dunn’s report of his 
work shows that during the past year 
three new churches have been organized, 
and sixty struggling parishes assisted. 








Railroad Accident. 

Near Iceboro, on the Kennebec, Mon- 
day evening, a freight trainin charge of 
Conductor Clements and engineer Wade, 
parted, and when the sections came to- 
gether, it was with acrash. The brake- 
man on the disconnected section of the 
train saw the impending danger and 
jumped, thereby saving his life. Some 
eight.or ten cars were either sent over 
the bank towards the river, or smashed 
into kindling wood. The cars left the 
track and were piled up in a general 
mass. Working crews were soon put on, 
and the track was cleared by Tuesday 
forenoon. No person was injured. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased, portion of the ear. There is only 





one way to cure deafness, and that is by con- 
stitutional remedies. Deafness is caused J an 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is in- 
fomee you heves a —- or isaper- 
‘ect hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
deafness is the result, and unless the inflam- 
mation can be taken out and this tube _restor- 
ed to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
Pe | by copeerh ee is nothing but an in- 
fiom con o mucous ay 
6 will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of ess that can- 
not Send 
-d. & Co., Toledo, O. 
EF"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—The annual fair of the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Club was held at their 
grounds in Richmond, last week. The 
exhibitions were fully equal if not su- 
perior to those of last year. An unusu- 
ally large attendance is announced. 

—The corn shop at Strong has finished 
packing corn, having canned 207,000 
cans. Quite a lot of corn that was 
frosted was unfit for canning and had to 
be rejected. 

—The fair at Orland, Sept. 23d, was 
attended by about 1500 people. It was 
without doubt one of the best, if not the 
best, fairs ever held in that town. The 
exhibit of cattle was exceptionally fine. 
In the hall there was the usual exhibi- 
tion of fruit and vegetables. 

—Delano Hewes, whois the owner of 
a fine farm about three miles from the 
village of Ashland, harvested 62 bushels 
of wheat last year, from 4'¢ bushels 
sowing, and expects 90 to 100 bushels 
this season from three acres of ground. 
Isn't that good showing for an groos- 
took farmer? 

—C. M. Noyes, Limestone, raised this 

year on 98 rods of land 108 bbis. of pota- 
toes, which would be a yield of about 
512 bushels to the acre. 
—Cephas Walker of Embden, sent from 
the North Anson station one day recent- 
ly, thirty cases of choice apples, one and 
one-half bushels in acase. They were 
to be shipped from Boston to Scotland. 
Mr. Walker is one of Embden’s enterpris- 
ing farmers and fruit-growers. His fine 
orchard consists of 300 trees mostly 
grafted, and it receives the careful at- 
tention his experience in orcharding and 
knowledge of the different varieties of 
fruit is capable of giving. It’s a long 
way to send fruit from the northern 
farms of Somerset county to Europe, and 
it speaks well for Maine apples that they 
find a market in foreign lands. Fifty 
years ago such transportation was not 
thought of, and to the people of that 
time the idea of its being a probability 
had never been conceived. The little, 
scrubby, native fruit that then grew on 
the rocky hillsides of New England has 
been supplanted by as choice fruit as 
grows anywhere else in the country. 
Our farmers are beginning to realize this 
fact and the growing interest in fruit 
culture among them is more apparent 
every year. 

—The Calais creamery has shut down 
after afew months of earnest effort to 
place it upon a paying basis. The rea- 
son given is that a sufficient amount of 
milk could not be obtained in that 
vicinity. 

—The work of canning corn at the fac- 
tory in Corinna has been finished. It is 
estimated that between 550,000 and 600,- 
000 cans have been canned. Some was 
sole before it was husked, as there was 
not machinery enough to can it all before 
it wilted. They have already begun to 
label, and one car load has gone. The 
corn was very good this year and farmers 
will realize quite a sum from their crops. 
This industry furnishes employment to 
many in the fall. 

—Farmers are not inclined to hold 
back this year in marketing their po- 
tatoes. 

—The Aroostook County Agricultural 
Society held their annual fair at Maple 
Grove Park, Houlton, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 23. There was a larger exhibition 
than.usual of cattle, and some very fine 
om of Jersey cows were shown. 

ere were creditable displays of sheep, 
swine and poultry. The Hall display of 
fruits, vegetables and dairy products 
was excellent, as was also the display of 
quilts, rugs and fancy work. The fair 
was of more than ordinary merit, and al- 
though the attendance was not large, 
those who were present felt amply re- 
paid for their outlay. 

—The spectacle presented this fall in 
the orchard of Mrs. Jas. Nutting in 
North Perham, is one well worth going 
miles to see. There are about a 
thousand trees, 800 of which are so 
heavily loaded as to require propping, 
while some of the limbs have broken 
down. 

—The Portland Packing Company at 
their factory in Buckfield have put up 
369,000 cans of sweet corn this season. 
They lost about 50 acres by frost. The 
largest day’s pack was 33,000 cans. 
They are now canning a fine quality of 
lima beans. Four hundred and fifty 
thousand cans, about three-fourths suc- 
cotash, is the pack of the Burnham & 
Morrill South Paris corn factory this 
season. Labeling and boxing for ship- 
ment are now gving on. The work of 
putting up corn at the Corinna. corn fac- 
tory has been finished. About 350,000 
cans is the product this year. A part of 
the corn was not used, as no cans could 
be bought or manufactured at the time 
that they were needed. The amount 
canned was about 200,000 cans more 
than ever before put up at this factory. 

—Tuesday, the 37th annual fair of 
Litchfield was held at the trotting park. 
The day was cold and cloudy, but never- 
theless a good crowd turned out. A 
large number of peddlers were on the 
grounds, as were a number of games of 
chance, but these last were soon done 
away with, the managers forbidding any- 
thing of the kind to goon. The best of 
order was maintained, and the association 
may feel proud of the fair, which would 
have been more of a success had the 
weather been more favorable. In the hall 
on the grounds was a most elaborate dis- 
play of articles. There was fancy work 
of all kinds and description. 

—The annual meeting of the Bangor 
Creamery Company was held Saturday. 
The reports show the company to be in 
a prosperous condition. The number of 
inches of cream used for the year was 
355,421 or 177,710 pounds of butter. 
The average price paid farmers for 
cream was 10 cents. The amount of 
business done for the year was $42,000, 
which was mostly distributed among 
the farmers. The following officers 
were elected: President, F. O. Beal; 
Secretary, W. D. Eaton; Treasurer, 
James H. Snow; Directors, F. O. Beal, 
W. D. Eaton, J. G. Danning, J. H. Far- 
rington, C. M. Conant. 

—The Western Piscataquis Agricul- 
tural Society held their annual fair and 
cattle show at Monson, Tuesday. There 
were contests between draft oxen and 
horses, and among trotting horses, 
prizes were given for poultry, cattle, 
stallions, breeding mares, farm products 
and fancy articles. A baby show was 
held in the morning. 

—A prominent Belfast hay dealer says 
ofthe Maine crop: “The crop in Maine 
is about 75 per cent. this year, but is of 
good quality. Prices are lower, owing 
to the large crop in the West. Some 
new hay has already been brought into 
market; price from $10 to $12. Last 
year we hada large crop and the West 
was short, making prices better for our 
Maine hay. It is remarkable to note 
that Knox county, afew years ago pro- 
ducing but little hay, has a per cent. of 
82 on crop this year, leading all other 
counties in Maine. This may be owing 
to having more favorable showers.” 





“Gentlemen,” said the professor of 
hypnotism in an oratorical manner, “‘you 
will observe that the subject before. us 
has been in a deep hypnotic sleep for 
seven days, but with a few simple passes 
I will now restore him to full activity.” 

But, despite the professor’s efforts, the 
subject slumbered on; nor did he awaken 
until the rush of fall trade was over. 

By a fatal oversight the professor had 
selected a dry ome merchant who never 
advertised.— W. O. Fullar, in Rockland 
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Petroleum tor tne Lungs! 


THE ASTONISHING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


Gnywers 


show it to be possessed of powers never before exhibited in the history 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, CHRONIC COUGHS, 
hemorrhage and weak lungs, its marvellous cures whenevery other means has 
failed prove it to be the most .wonderful reconstructive remedy known, 

Unlike Cod-Liver Oil it does not disagree with the stomach. 
to digestion, and a powerful revitalizer; 


Pamphlet free. 
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Angier Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Scythes, 
Snathes, 
Fiand Rakes, 


Will C. 


VICKERY BLOCK, 


TOOLS. 


Eiorse Rakes, 
Eiorse F'orks, 


Cordage. 


And a general line of repairs at 


Miller’s 


NEW HARDWARE STORE. 
WATER STREET, 





Handreds of Children and adults have worms 
bat are trea 1 


pains about the 


PIN WORM 


ELIXIR 


Tt has been in use 45 . is purely vegetable, 
harmless and effectual. Where no worms are 
i, present itacts asa Tonic and corrects the con- 
dition of the mucous membrane of the stom- 
ach and bowels. A positive 
eure for Constipation and 
Biliousness, and a valuable 
remedy in all the common 
complaints of children. 
35c. at all Druggists. 
DR.J.F.TRUE & CO., 
Auburn, Me. 
For Tape worms we have 
soo treatment. Write 








The past week has been one of acci- 
dent in this locality. Last Saturday 
Rufus Groves and his son-in-law, James 
Boulton, while crossing the railroad 
track at Cook’s Corner in a wagon, were 
struck by a locomotive. Boulton had 
both legs broken below the knees, and 
Groves was badly bruised. The horse 
was killed and the wagon demolished. 

James Gall, aged 16 years, had his 
hand and arm crushed by being caught 
in the machinery at the box mill in 
Topsham, Thursday. His arm near the 
elbow was amputated by Dr. Lancaster. 

Albert Hall of Topsham lost two 
fingers and a thumb by being caught in 
machinery at the paper mill. 

Wilton Staples, a farmer of Harpswell, 
was badly hurt by his horse running 
away and throwing him from his wagon, 
near the railroad depot, last week. 

Elder Goud of Topsham, an advent 
preacher, was married last week. He 
is 91 years of age, and married a sister 
adventists aged about 65 years. The 
aged preacher inherited a handsome 
fortune a short time since, and it was a 
good move on his part, as he now has. a 
home and a partner to care for him in 
his old age. 

Our electric railroad is about com- 


tween Brunswick and Topsham fair 
grounds this week. 

Two new streets have been opened in 
our village the past month. One at the 
south end leading from Harpswell street 
to Maquoit street, and known as Long- 
fellow avenue, and one atthe east end 
of the village leading from Jordan ave- 
nue to Water street. 

The new college athletic grounds were 
dedicated, Saturday, by a base ball game 
between the Bowdoin and State College 
boys. The cost of the preparation of 
the grounds was $5,000. The location 
of the grounds is east of Pine Grove 
cemetery. 

The rust and heavy rainfall the past 
month has caused the unharvested po- 
tatoes to decay badly. 

Dr. Adams, one of our popular physi- 
cians, died Friday. He was a native of 
Litchfield, and a son of Dr. Adams of 
that place. 

Mrs. Isabella Williams, aged 88 years, 
died at Boston, last week. She was a 
daughter of the late Dea. John Perry of 
this town. 





FIRES IN MAINE. 


A barn belonging to William R. Sellars 
of Deer Isle, containing fifteen tons of 
hay and six head of cattle, sheep, fur- 
nishings, tools, etc., burned Wednesday 
night. Nothing was saved. The loss 
was $1,000 and uninsured. 

The house and stable of John N. and 
George A. Anthoine in Biddeford was 
damaged, Thursday night, by a fire 
which started from a gasoline stove in 
the stable. The fire was confined to the 
stable, but the house was damaged by 
smoke. Loss, $1,500; insured. 

John Loveitt & Co., fish dealers in 
Portland, were burned out between one 
and two Saturday morning. Loss $5,500. 

An incendiary fire early Sunday morn- 
ing destroyed the farm buildings owned 
by Mrs. Harriet G. Hooper, situated in 
the Drew’s mill district, in Biddeford. 
Loss, $4,000; insurance, $2,000. The 
in the barn. Six cows 
perished in the flames. 





The members of the Venezuela com- 
mission will resume their discussion of 
the boundary question next week at 
their headquarters in Washington, when 
the evidence collected and studied in- 
dependently by them during the past 
few months will be com and ar- 
ranged for incorporation, in the final de- 
termination of the true divisional line. 


What I want to know is, what object 
do these Artic explorers aim at? 
“They’ve got to have some excuse for 








going on the lecture platform.” 







pleted, and the cars will be running be- Dry 








AUGUSTA, ME. 
SUP- 


coo WATER > 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


1S INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL *>*> 


= CASOLENE ENCINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 





TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues 





PATRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE _»_ 
e___ ENGINES. 


2 TO 75H. P. 
For Pumping or Power. 





Send for Catalogues. 





We have every facility for putting in complete 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS, 
and will submit estimates upon application 
CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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JERSEYS FOR SALE 


We offer for sale several sons and 
grandsons of Fancy’s Harry 7th 
24886. The sire of seven tested 
daughters, and peer of any bull in 
New England. Twoare ready for 
service. For prices and podigress, 
So. Vassalboro, Me. 


address C. F. Cons, 
35tf 


CANADIAN HORSES. 


CUMMINGS & PRESCOTT 
have lately received a new lot of 
eavy draft, and iness 
horses, for sale or exchange, at 
Spencer’s we Augusta, fis. 
ti 








TAUGHT, TO DO BY DOING 


RAY"S ssuess GOLLEG 


SHORTHAND & TYPEWRITING SCHOOL 
OFFICE PRACTICE FROM THE START. 
Discarded. Send for Free Catalogue. 
L. A. GRAY & SON, Portland, Me. 


FOR SALE. 


Second Hand Two-Seated 
Sleigh and Robes 


e « e AT A BARGAIN 


Apply at FARMER OFFICE. 
Sept. 17-96. 











Bull Calf For Sale—By Brown 


Hoo Bessie’s Son 34550, out of a 
Tennessee bred cow with a test 
of 17 lbs. 9 oz. %n 7 days, and 


630 pounds of butter in one 
year. This cow isa daughter 
of the great Fancy’s Harry 
9777. Grand chance to geta 

bull to head your herd. 


Jerseys Address wees arm, Low- 


ell, Mass 
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SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH 
KRAUSERS LIQUID EXTRACT or SMOKE 


hou var. E. KRAUSER & BRO. MILTON. PA. 















Broken-down Health 


HE>LI= 


may be restored if you start 
right. It takes fuel to run 
an engine, and you must burn 


To 


it right to get the power. 
regain health, you must have 
good food and digest it. 
“ ss Atwood’s Bitters begin 
LF right here. They restore 
§ digestion, regulate the 
bowels, purify the blood. 


35c. a bottle. Avoid Imitations. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
OLD MEMORIES. 
BY J. H. MC LAUGHLIN. 


Old sweetheart, in the days the years have 
buried, 
How happy were we, when we used to rove 
Together o’er the sweetly scented meadows, 
Or through the dim, bird-haunted beechen 
grove. 


Your bright hair held the sunlight in its 
meshes, 
Your brow outshone the lily’s pearly hue, 
Your blushing cheek would shame the sum- 


mer roses, 
Your wondrous eyes were darkest, deepest 


blue; 
Your voice made! music sweeter than the 








echo 
Of some half hidden brook, that sings along 
Through flowery maple groves, where its low 
murmur 


Is mingled with the woodbird’s joyous 
song. 
Our hearts beat strong with hope, for all 
around us 
Was life and beauty, and the world was 
bright; 
Nor could we dream that shadows follow 
sunshine, 
And love’s brief day be closed by sombre 
night. 
We did not think that flowers must lose their 
lustre, 
And summer’s zephyrs change to winter’s 
blast,— 
That all must fade and die, and leave their 
glory 
In the dim shades of the long vanished 
past. 
Though years have flown since then, I still 
remember 


The bliss and beauty of those dear old days, 
Although I’ve wandered, oft oppressed and 
weary, 
Through alien lands in strange and rugged 
ways. 


And now, old sweetheart, as I lie half dream- 


ing, 
And watch the sun roll grandly down the 
west, ’ 
Until, o’er groves of nodding palm and 
orange, 
He sinks to slumber in Pacific’s breast,— 


It all comes back again,—the fresh May glad- 


ness, 

The glory of New England’s peerless skies, 

The words of love and trust that fell so softly 

From dewy lips, and looked from heavenly 
eyes. 


Your little hand, so small and white and 
shapely, 
I feel it flutter in my eager palm; 
Your graceful form, in all its wealth of 
beauty, 
I still feel leaning lightly on my arm. 
O, touch so loving of those little fingers! 
Your memory thrills me to my very soul; 
Till joys and sorrows are alike forgotten, 
And waves of passion o’er my spirit roll! 
Yet it is vain, I know, this idle dreaming, 
Our paths must ever tend in separate ways, 
But still my heart shall ever fondly cherish 
The memory of those happy other days. 


Our Story Cellet. 
A MAN FROM OHIO. 


Mr. Longley’s mistake, the mistake 
of his life, grew out of his first mistake, 
which was in ever coming to Oalifornia. 
He was agent for the Pacific Steamship 
company prior to his occupying a simi- 
lar position in a great lakes company. 
He had never seen the ocean until he 
came to Monterey. But he didn’t think 
much of it—noé after the lakes. Of the 
people he thought even less. 

He used to go over to the telegraph 
office where Carpenter was, and there, 
on a pile of blue butter boxes, air his 
mind pretty freely concerning ‘‘these 
infernal greasers.’’ Longley wasn’t a 
bad fellow back in Ohio, but out here 
he could not or would not shake into 
place. He was going back, when he had 
a stipulated sum saved, to marry the 
prettiest girl in Ohio. Meantime he 
chafed and fretted at his chain. 

One of the first things he did had 
gained him the ill will of all the loung- 
ers in the crooked little street. Benito, 
4 years old, came running to him. Ev- 
ery one adored Benito, for the Spanish 
are baby lovers and not in the least 
ashamed to show it—Benito, with lovely 
crimson cheeks and great, velvety black 
eyes. Dirty? Oh, so dirty, but also so 
charming. Just as he reached the hom- 
bre grande, he tumbled flat, and the 
“great man’’ calmly put out his foot 
and lifted Benito out of the way on the 
toe of his boot. They all saw that— 
Mantel, Francisco, the Moreno boys, 
Jose Erron, all—for they were sitting in 
front of Charley Rodriguez’s saloon, 
keeping a wary eye out for possible 
whales in the bay. Benito ran howling 
to them, and the wound his vanity had 
received was healed with candy and soft 
words. But it would have been well for 
Mr. Longley if that had never happened. 

The Spanish mamma is an excellent 
matchmaker, and very seldom has any 
old maids on her hands. She takes ad- 
vantage of that contrary little twist in 
@ man’s nature which makes him want 
what is just outof hisreach. So Ysabel, 
or Carmelita, or Dolores, as the case 
may be, is sedulously guarded by the 
‘mother, who makes certain that her 
daughter is never alone with any young 
man a moment. Mr. Longley said often 
he did not care a pin for their customs, 
He was from Ohio and brought his own 
code of ethics and etiquette, which these 
greasers were obliged to trim to—not he 
to fit to theirs. No, sir! So, in line with 
these sentiments, he told Carpenter one 
day that he was going to take Julia Es- 
tudillo to the Thanksgiving ball. 

*“*Have you asked her mother?’’ in- 
quired the cautious Carpenter. 

**I don’t intend to,’’ replied Mr. Loxg- 
ley. ‘‘I haven’t asked the girl yet, but 
she’ll jump at the chance to go with a 
white man. Say, she isn't a bad looking 
girl for a g——.”” 

‘‘Look out!’’ interrupted Carpenter, 
**you are a little too handy with that 
epithet. Ard you intend taking the 
girl alone?”’ 

*‘Alone!’’ said Longley firmly. 
old duenna tags me around.”’ 

**You’ll get yourself in trouble sure, ”’ 
Carpenter warned. ‘‘If you’re not sand- 
bagged at the baile or assassinated be- 
fore the baile—mark my words—they’ll 
rope you into marrying the girl.”’ 

Mr. Longley slapped himself on his 
chest and gave his friend to understand 
that he had not journeyed all the way 
from Ohio to have his life cut off in its 
flower and prime by the hand of an as- 
sassin, nor did he leave the prettiest 
girl in ‘‘the states’’ to come out here to 
marry one of these ‘‘Spanish beauties’’ 
and for the rest of a fevered existence 
strive to keep enough frijoles and tortil- 
las in the larder to feed her and her 

4,000 relatives. ‘‘Don’t you worry over 

Longley. He can take care of himself,”’ 

was his parting adjuration. 

* * . * 8 * 


Lured by the sound of viol, flute and 

















“No 


bassoon, or, to be exact, accordion, two 
guitars and a fiddle, Carpenter stole 
away from the office to peep in at the 
Thanksgiving ball. The long hall was 
brilliant with kerosene lamps and gay 
with palms and flowers. Longley was 
there with his Julia. A quadrille had 
just ended, and the men were rushing 
abont for new partners. When not 
dancing, the girls all sat at one end of 
the room, looking demure and pretty in 
their white frocks, with roses in their 
black braids. Facing them on a long 
bench sat the duennas gossiping and 
smoking, but each keeping an un- 
wearied eye upon her particular charge. 
Longley caught sight of Carpenter 
and came hurrying out. ‘‘You see I 
brought her,’’ he said. 

‘*And her mother?’’ asked Carpenter. 
‘*Mother nothing! You want to hear 
how I did it?’’ and Longley unfolded a 
tale that made Carpenter gasp. 

‘Well, my son, if you really did this 
—persuaded that foolish girl to climb 
out of the window and go with you un- 
known to her mother—I don’t know but 
what you deserve your fate. You know 
too much ever to take advice, but I’ll 
give you this piece, so I won’t have yon 
on my conscience as not having done 
all I could. Don’t go home the same 
way you came, and, if it was me, I’d 
walk backward every step of the way.”’ 
Longley waved the advice lightly 
from him and hurried back to Julia. 

* * . . * * 
The next time the friends met was at 
Longley’s wedding, four weeks after 
the Thanksgiving ball. Longley looked 
weak and pale. Oarpenter judged he 
had hardly recovered from the garrot.zo 
that had laid him low as he was booste 
ing Julia in her window, one of the iron 
bars of which Longley had managed to 
remove. Longley suspected Julia’s 
cousin, Jose Erron, who had shown un- 
utterable hatred for the young eastern 
man. 

For three weeks Longley lay in the 
Estudillos’ adobe suffering from con- 
cussion of the brain. Part of the time 
he was unconscious. He had strange 
dreams. The bare little chamber was a 
prison cell, and Julia was his jailer. He 
dreamed he clamored for Kitty—Kitty 
back in Ohio—that is, he thought ‘*Kit- 
ty’’ and struggled to say it, to scream 
it, but the spoken word turned to 
*‘Julia.’’ He strove, he fought, strug- 
gling as a drowning man struggles for 
breath in the water, to call for Kitty. 
He was not Julia’s, he was Kitty's. 
That kept floating back and forth in 
his brain like a piece of kelp sloshing 
to and fro in the tide. 

When he got the kinks straightened 
out in his head, he found that they had 
finished calling the banns for him and 
Julia, and that they were preparing for 
the wedding to take place as soon as he 
could stand. 

The thing was monstrous, without 
doubt, but what could be done? Carpen- 
ter was the only one who would even 
try to interfere, and he could do nothing. 
Julia clothed herself in stupidity, and 
against that impenetrable armor Car- 
penter battered in vain. The mother, of 
course, understood no word of English; 
so it was useless to appeal to her. And 
there they had poor, conceited, rattled 
Longley fast. 

The marriage could not take place in 
the church, as Longley was not a Cath- 
olic. The priest did not approve and re- 
monstrated with Senora Estudillo in re- 
gard to this impious alliance with a 
heretic. ‘‘Valgame Dios!’’ she said, 
with a despairing shrug. ‘‘What would 
you? Those of the true faith will not 
work, and there are seven of us and 
nine of the family of my sister. Would 
you have us starve?’ Itisasad thing 
that religion must give way to matters 
of expediency. The dollar dominates 
even in slumberous old Monterey. 
Carpenter, with a grim line round his 
mouth, wondered as he stood watching 
the priest’s genuflections if Longley 
was recalling any of his somewhat in- 
temperate remarks about priests and 
He looked white enough, as 
he stood limply by bridal robed Julia, 
to be recalling the sins and misadven- 
tures of a bad life a century long. 

Longley never did get to looking 
“right peart’’—he began work too soon. 
He worked early and he worked late, 
for were there not 19 blood relatives and 
28 collaterals, also the blood relatives 
of the collaterals, and all big eaters? 
But it is an unwritten law that you are 
not expected to clothe the collaterals or 
their relatives. 

A dozen or so would come down from 
Tassajara, another dozen from Tres 
Pinos, and there “‘visit’’ three or four 
weeks at Longley's in the most perfect 
amity. Being but human, Longley 
would occasionally raise Oain and the 
roof, but as most of his swarthy rela- 
tives were surprisingly destitute of a 
knowledge of English his revolts were 
ineffectual. 

They had parties every Sunday night, 
and to the strains of an ion and 
three or four guitars they would fairly 
dance the lint out of the floor and walls. 

In the old unfettered days that which 
had met with Longley’s most unquali- 
fied scorn were these very Sunday night 
dances. —Edith Wagner in Argonaut. 


SHROUDED IN SNOW. 


There is, perhaps, no finer view of 
Mont Blanco in or around Geneva than 
that to be obtained from Colonel Tron- 
chin’s tower on the hill above Coligny. 
There you get a sunset effect that must 
have made many a painter despair, and, 
in the estimation of some, is superior to 
the grandeur of the sunrise seen from 
the Rigi. It is astonishing how the light 
lingers and the snow reddens in the sun 
after the orb has vanished beyond the 
green range of the Jura. The changing 
hues of the twilight—from the alabaster 
to the crimson, from the crimson to the 
steely gray, from the gray to the vivid 
pink, and then to dimness of the veil of 
mist arising from the valleys—are alone 
worth the trouble and expense of a spe- 
cial journey. 

Geneva, indeed, is a delightful place 
at all times. The lovely lake, the stately 
Rhone, the turbulent Arve, the snowy 
mountain ranges cut in dazzling white- 
ness on the azure sky are attractions 
the like of which are not found together 
elsewhefe, but with Mont Blanc in- 
cluded there is a combination of pleas- 
ing scenery perfectly irresistible. The 
many peaks that circle the Val d’Aoste 
are beautiful undoubtedly, but lacking 
the monarch of the mountains the view 
would seem shorn of half its glory. 
With him the panorama is perfect, the 
picture is complete. 

From this point of vantage a couple 
of tourists, with a peasant girl, are ad- 
miring the inimitable tinting of the 





Jove! This is the best I have seen since 
we entered your wonderful country. If 
this golden glow would only last! I be- 
lieve I could look at it almost as long as 
Iecould at your pretty face, ma chere.’’ 

It is Sydney Athelstan, a tall, dark 

haired, well set up young Englishman, 
who speaks. He is touring Switzerland 
for the first time. Gisela’s face flushes 
as rosy red as the fragrant rhododendron 
that flames the snow and ice 5,000 feet 
above them as she answers: 
**You flatter me, m’sieur, but it is 
beautiful, for the night is clear. Let go 
my hand, please. I am only a peasant’s 
child.’’ 

‘*But with the grace of a lady and the 
beauty of an artist’s ideal!'’ fervently 
exclaims the young man. ‘‘M’Dieu, but 
you were made for something better 
than a mere cottager’s daughter. ’’ 

The girl wrenches her hand from his. 

The rose flush on her cheek fires into 
vivid scarlet. She points down the rug- 
ged path. 
“If you will not have prudence, 
m’sieur, I must return alone to my fa- 
ther’s roof, where Giotto, my betrothed, 
awaits me. I came to show you and 
your friend the place where the great 
English poet lived, and then the view 
of the mountain from here. Let us re- 
turn together. ’’ 

Athelstan listens with his soul in his 
eyes. Blue, uncertain, distrustful eyes 
they are, but fascinating to women. 

As for Gisela, her wild rose beauty 

grows in fairness every day under the 
influence of maturing womanhood and 
the glow of a deep passion, for, despite 
her betrothal to Giotto and despite her 
shyness, she loves her stalwart young 
Englishman in her heart, and her bright 
eyes flash with pleasure at his coming. 
And his coming is frequent, is habitual. 
Together they climb the mossy banks of 
the valleys or the rugged ridges of the 
lower range, and when Giotto, ill ‘at 
ease and revolving vengeance in his 
dull mind, goes with the sheep across 
the glacier tospend the summer months 
in solitary tending of the browsing herds 
the girl and her new lover take longer 
journeys and are altogether inseparable. 
A month passes all tooswiftly for the 
lovers. Then one evening, when the two 
have been away longer than usual, a 
telegram is left at the hotel for Athel- 
stan. Sydney reads the message hur- 
riedly and crumples it into his pocket 
with a muttered ejaculation. 
‘*Mother is dead!’’ he says in a strain- 
ed voice. ‘‘I must go home at once—to- 
morrow morning. I will go and pack 
up a few things now. 

* ao * 7 . e 
“It will be fine today,’’ says Gisela, 
the guide. And the others nod and ac- 
quiesce, for is she not as weatherwise 
as any man of them, as familiar with 
every nook and cranny of the mountains, 
with the paths of the avalanches, the 
portent of the south wind singing in the 
glaciers, the meaning of the flush and 
the fall of the rivers? Yes, it will be 
fine today if Gisela says so. 

And the tourists hope it will be fine, 
for =, hogy an, to the Mer de Glace, 
which isa day’s excursion from Cha- 
mouni, where they are staying. Mrs. 
Athelstan has not been to Switzerland 
before and is delighted with all she 
sees. Her husband has memories of a 
visit in the bygone years and hopes the 
sunbrowned woman with the flashing 
eyes—who insists on guiding them— 
does not remember him. She does not 
appear to recognize his features at first, 
though she starts at the sound of his 
voice, and a passing paleness crosses her 
handsome face. She goes on before 
them, chatting indefatigably all the 
way. 

It is so much better for two people to 
go thus, with one trusty guide, than to 
loiter in parties, she says, as they are 
crossing the meadows in the valley. 
There is less danger of accident with 
fewer travelers together, except cn the 
high peaks, where the rope is useful. 
And so she leads them on, stepping 
over the furious river and climbing the 
precipices by a rugged path, now wind- 
ing amid the firs and now through the 
verdant grass until they reach Montanu- 
vert, where you can stand on the edge 
of the platean and look down on one 
side into the frozen sea and on the other 
into the vale of Chamouni. 

From the surface of the sea of frozen 
billows the granite needles rise toward 
the sky, void of snow or ice, bidding de- 
fiance alike to the lightning and the 
tempests and the glacier sweeping past 
their base. They are grand, impressive, 
sublime, says Gisela, leading her com- 
panions by the side of the ice, where 
the rock and gravel are raised in a gigan- 
tic furrow by the frost and the av- 
alanches and the crystal ocean grinding 
down its mountain bed; then, taking 
them out a little upon the bosom of the 
frozen sea and showing them the fissures 
and crevasses where the ice glitters 
clearer and up from the depths rolls the 
thunder of the ice masses falling from 
the roof of the crystal cavern at the foot 
of the glacier, where at intervals, bend- 
ing low, you may hear the ripple of the 
rills that are hastening down to join 
and issue in the cold and muddy torrent 
of the iceborn Arve. 

Then upward again, past the violet 
and gentian sprinkled verdure of the 
lateral moraines and the gorgeous beds 
of rhododendrons, to which the bees of 
Chamouni resort for honey, past the 
grassy slopes where the shepherds drive 
their herds across from Montauvert 
every year, Gisela leads them, talking 


CAN'T HELP TELLING. — 


No village so small. 

No city so large. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
names known for all that is truthful, 
all that is reliable, are attached to the 
most thankful letters. 

They come to Lydia E. Pinkham, and 











tell the one story of physical salvation 
gained through the aid of her Vegeta- 
ble Compound. 

The horrors born of displacement 
or ulceration of the womb: 

Backache, bearing-down, dizziness, 
fear of coming calamity, distrust of 
best friends. 

All, all—sorrows and sufferings of 
the past. The famed “ Vegetable 
Compound” bearing the illustrious 
name, Pinkham, has brought them out 
of the valley of suffering te that of 





sunset sky. ‘‘You are right, Gisela, by 





happiness and usefulness. 


rmy calculations, and yet I felt that I 


fast but thinking faster, until they | 
stand on a narrow ledge of rock at the | 
foot of a glittering snow slope that | 
overlooks the Glacier des Pelerhines | 
and the cascade of that name. 

‘*Speak softly here,’’ she says, lower- 
ing her voice to a whisper. ‘“The snow 
is insecure, and a sudden jarring of the 
air will surely bring an avalanche upon 
us. I have heard the shepherds and the 
guides caution each other against this 
place, for once before a snowslide swept 
down here. It was the wind made by 
its swift descent that snapped and felled 
the trees yonder.”’ 

Athelstan gazed down at the twisted, 
broken and prostrated trunks with a 
suddenly awakened fear. They are 
mutely, fiercely, eloquent of what fate 
awaits him and his wife should a word 
be spoken heedlessly or a foot ring in- 
cautiously against a stone. 

‘“‘Why have you brought us here, 
then?’’ he asks in a whisper. ‘‘There is 
no special view.’’ 

‘*No, m’sieur, but there is special 
danger. I have waited for your return 
these many years. I have wished that 
we might meet here, with a certain 
death quivering above us. Can you not 
guess why?’’ 

' Her voice rises recklessly an inflexion 
higher. There is a flush of color upon 
her brow. Her attitude is one of grati- 
fied revenge. 

‘‘How can I guess, Gisela?’ he stam- 
mers. 

His face is blanched; his eyes dilate 
with dread. Ethel, his wife, glances 
from her husband to the girl with terror 
stricken amazement. 

‘*What does she mean, Sydney? Ex- 
plain it to me.’’ 

‘‘She is mad, Ethel!’’ he returns, col- 
lecting himself a little. ‘‘Come, we 
will go back. It is time.’’ 

**You will not,’’ cries Gisela, raising 
her voice until it becomes a shriek. 
**You will not. You will not escape my 
vengeance so easily.’’ Long smolder- 
ing resentment at her base desertion has 
burst forth into the quenchless flame of 
hopeless jealousy, and she is careless 
what she does—careless of her own life. 

“*You made me love you,’’ she goes 
on fiercely, ‘‘that summer so long past 
now; made me give up Giotto and grieve 
my parents and estrange my friends for 
your sake, and now you think to live 
happily with your English wife. 

“You do not know that Giotto killed 
himself in his jealous anger, that my 
mother died of a broken heart, that my 
father died poor because I left them to 
go after you—though my search was 
vain. You do not hear the cry for retri- 
bution that rises from the ground where 
ae oe You do not, but Ido. Ha! 

al!’’ 

The sound of her laughter rings 
among the rocks and down the steeping 
vales and in and out among the vast 
snow masses piled around the crags. 
There is a trembling movement on the 
face of the slope of dazzling white above 
—an ominous, slipping, sliding sound. 

*‘Quick! Hasten!’’ cried Athelstan, 
seizing his wife’s arm. ‘‘The balance is 
disturbed; the avalanche is upon ua. 
There is not a moment to be lost. 
Hasten!’’ 

They hurry to the left, where the 
ledge broadens out upon the plateau—to 
the right it narrows more and more— 
leaving Gisela standing motionless, 
hurling her derisive mirth at them. 
Surely they will escape. The distance 
is not far. 

But the great snow sheet, flinging 
stones and trees and frost spray far be- 
fore its thunderous advance, is gaining 
fast upon them. It rushes headlong, a 
mass of overpowering majesty, terrible 
in its might, adown that awful slope, 
and ere the roar of it in their ears can 
drown the sound of that mocking mirth 
the enow foam billow that curls upon 
its lower edge sweeps them out into the 
gulf below. 

There is a woman’s cry, @ man’s 
curse, a mocking laugh cut swiftly 
short, and the avalanche passes on. 

It roars along, its breath going before 
it like a destroying storm, and the gulf 
in which the three bruised bodies lie is 
filled with its snowy whiteness. 

They sleep soundly there, beneath 
that chilly counterpane—sheltered in 
silence, shrouded in snow.—Exchange. 


HIS TELEPATHIC TIP. 


“Telegram for you, sir.’’ 

It was the morning of the Derby day, 
and I had just looked into the office be- 
fore starting for Epsom. I was at the 
time on the staff of The Sporting Cou- 
rier, and, besides giving what is known 
in the sporting world as “midday 
finals,’’ I usually “did’’ the home meet- 
ings. 

The message surprised me, for it ran: 

**Don Pero is bound to win. —Dixey.’’ 

I reud it again and again. Don Pero 
was a rank outsider und had been look- 
ed upon by everybody as not having the 
slightest chance of a place. For ocon- 
firmation one had only to look at the 
‘latest London betting’’ to find that the 
horse stood at 50 to 1. 

Yet Dixey, the trainer, had never be- 
fore misled me, and I could not help 
feeling that there must be something 
in it. 

I had previously decided that I would 
give as my final selections the first and 
second favorites and a good outsider for 
third place. But this telegram upset all 





could not altogether ignore it. 

I sat down at my desk and wrote out 
my copy. It ran as follows: 

“There is no denying the fact that 
the favorite is in excellent condition, 
but I think that he will be beaten by a 
horse whose qualifications have hitherto 
been completely overlooked. I have no 
hesitation in placing the first three 
horses in this order: (1) Don Pero, (2) 
Windemere, (3) Nervine.”’ 

I was just thinking about starting 
when the chief sent for me. 

‘“‘What does this mean, Mr. Good- 
man?’’ he said, as I entered the room, 
‘‘This’’ evidently referred to my MS, 
which he held in his hand. 

‘‘Are you referring to my Derby tip, 
sir?’ I asked. 

“But it’s a 50 to 1 chance!”’ 

**I can’t help that,’’ I replied, rather 
haughtily perhaps, “but I am assured 
that he is bound to win.”’ 

“Assured! By whom, pray?’’ 

**Pardon me,’’ I answered, ‘‘but my 
information is obtained from a strictly 
private source. I'l] alter the wording of 
the paragraph, if you like, but I should 
prefer that it goes in as it is.”’ 

“I have no wish to interfere in your 
department,”’ replied the chief. ‘‘Let it 
stand, if you are sweet upon it. If it 
comes off, it will be all right. If not, 
well, we shall be the laughing stock of 
everybody, from the Jockey club down 
to the youngest Newmarket tout.”’ 





while having an argument about the 
matter, so took an opportunity of clos- 
ing the interview and took a cab to 
Waterloo. When I reached the course, 
I made the best of my way to the pad- 
dock in the hope of seeing Dixey and 
having a talk with him before racing 
began, but he was nawhere to be seen. 

I soon found that some of my col- 
leagues wanted to have a chat with me, 
for The Sporting Courier, with my final 
in, had created quite a sensation. 

Jimmy Berners of The Starter was 
very forcible in his language and said 
some nasty things about my inability to 
provide the racing world with informa- 
tion that was of any value. 

In my anxiety I endeavored again to 
find Dixey, for I felt that he must know 
something that was not common know]l- 


Though I looked everywhere for him, 
I could not see him. He was evidently 
keeping himself out of the way. 

Then the horrible thought rushed 
through my mind that the telegram was 
a hoax, and I felt a cold perspiration 
break out all over me. As a matter of 
fact I did not care a brass farthing 
which horse won, for I make a rule 
never to bet, but I knew that my repu- 
tation as 4 tipster was at stake. 

It was in no particularly happy frame 
of mind that I made my way to the 
press box. 

My entrance gave the cue for a burst 
of hilarity, and my reception was ex- 
ceedingly warm. They chaffed me un- 
mercifully about my unfortunate tip, 
but I took it all in good part, while in- 
wardly vowing that I would fire off 
some of my suppressed anger upon 
Dixey if his precocious outsider finished 
where everybody expected him to finish 
—last. 

There is no need for me to enter into 
any lengthy description of the event, 
but it is just necessary to mention one 
or two facts about the most sensational 
Derby on record, and one that will 
never be forgotten by those who had 
the good fortune to witness it. 

I nervously looked around for Don 
Pero. Yes, he was there al] right, but 
what an ill favored looking animal com- 
pared with the others! His jockey, too, 
was merely a stable lad, but I thought 
that I detected a gleam of confidence in 
his eye and a look of fixed determina- 
tion upon his boyish face. 

**Now they’re off,’’ is the cry. No, it 
is a false start. The favorite has broken 
away. His supporters standing around 
me are quivering with excitement, and 
many of them give vent to audible 


groans. 

The horses face the starter once more, 
and in another minute we see the white 
flag fall and know that they have been 
dispatched on their fateful journey. 

In the first part of the race they seem 
to be al] together, but as they near Tat- 
tenham corner the favorite begins to 
steel ahead. I look for Don Pero—he is 
nearly last. The corner is turned with 
Windermere well in front. 

‘‘The favorite wins!’’ ‘‘The favorite 
romps horse!’’ is the cry on al! hands. 


But what is that steadily creeping up 
on the outside? As I live it is Don Pero! 
Don Pero will nut be shaken off, and he 
gradually bears the leader down, down, 
as they near home. 

It is doubtful to tell from where we 
are standing which horse has won, but 
it appears to be the favorite, although 
Don Pero was extremely close up. At 
length the numbers appear on the tele- 
graph board: 16—24—4. 

I could hardly believe my eyes. Six- 
teen is Don Pero’s number, 24 Winder- 
mere’s and 4 that of another outsider. 

There was a deadly silence all around. 
No enthusiasm, no shouting, no jubila- 
tion of any kind. Blank despair is 
plainly written on the majority of faces 
near me. Then one of my colleagues 
turned to me: 

“What does it mean, Goody? 
are evidently in the know.”’ 

“Tt means,’’ I said, determined to 
have my revenge upon them, ‘‘that if 
you want to get a correct tip you must 
come to me,’’ and with that parting 
shot I hastened to the p. !(ock, where I 
saw Dixey surrounded by a crowd of in- 
quiring sportsmen. 

‘‘Thanks very much for the wire, old 
man,”’ I said in the course of the con- 
versation. 

‘*Wire?’’ he replied, with a look of 
surprise on his face. ‘* What wire?’’ 

‘“‘Why, you wired me that your horse 
would win?’ 

“What on earth are you talking 
about, Goody? I never wired to you.’’ 

‘*Well, I’ve got the wire here,’’ I 
said as I felt in my pocket for it. But 
it was not there. I searched each pocket, 
but in vain. I must have left it at the 
office. Dixey began to laugh. 

“How do you think I should have 
tipped such an outsider if I had not 
heard from you?’’ I asked him, almost 
angrily. 

‘“*Hush! Not so lond,’’ said Dixey, 
looking round ina half frightened man- 
ner. ‘‘You fancy I wired to you. Quite 
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“I do know 
this much, I 
would have been 
in my grave to- 
day if I had not 
taken Dr. Pierce's 
Medicines,’’ 
writes Mrs. N. RB. 
Umphries, of Val- 
dosta, Lowndes 
Co., Ga. ‘* Noth- 
ing I took from 
&. other doctors ever 

™m helped me any.” 

The reason 
Death is shaken 
off and left be- 
hind by Doctor 
Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discov- 
ery is because it 
makes new vitalized blood, which is the 
source of all life. It makes the life-giv- 
ing red corpuscles which nourish every 
vital organ and build up fresh healthy 
lung-tissue and solid muscular flesh. 

As chief consulting physician of the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for nearly thirty years, 
Dr. Pierce’s marvelous success in treating 
chronic diseases, has made his prepara- 
tions recognized as standard remedies 
throughout the world. His ‘‘ Favorite 
Prescription”’ is the most perfect cure 
ever invented for diseases of the feminine 
organs, and for imparting strength and 
endurance to prospective mothers. 

Mrs. Umphries’ letter continues: 

“I have taken two bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery. When I began the use 
of it I was suffering a great deal with a bad lung 
affection. The two bottles almost entirely re- 
lieved me of a bad cough which worried me all 
day and night. I also took three bottles of Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription before confine- 


ment last summer, and I have the healthiest and 
finest as well as the prettiest baby I ever had.” 








9.~ For sick headache, 
Pierce “ biliousness and con- 
~ Stipation, Dr. Pierce’s 

Pleasant Pellets are the most rational 
They are mild but thor- 





Idid not think that it was worth 
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ANODYNE 


Cures Every Form of Inflammation. 


.an old fashi 





It was originated in 1810, by the late Dr. A. Joh 
by r 


Physician, tocure all 


that are the result of irritation and inflammation; 


d, noble hearted Family 


bites, burns, bruises, bronchitis, colds, coughs, croup, catarrh, chaps 


asthma, a 

chilblains, colic, cramps, cholera-morbus, diph 

fractures, gout, headache, influenza, la ry yg 

soreness, nervous headache, pimples, pain anywhere, rheumatism, 
wind colic and whooping cough. The great vital an 


¢, tonsilitis, 


k, side, neck, mumps, muscular 





“Best Liver Pill Made.” 


toothach 

P arsons’ Pill 
Positively cure Biliousness and Headac! 

and bowel complaints. —— all Neapeinities 


They 
from the blood. Delicate women find relief from 
using them. Price 25c; five $1. Sold ~ 


IT have used your Johnson’s Anod 
ment for more than fifty years in my family. 
Have used it for colds, coughs, sore throat, 
Stings, « "ps, sore stomach, rheumatism’ 
lamenes~ colic, toothache, neuralgia, etc.” 
and found it always good in every way . 
THOMAS CLELAND. South Robbinston, Maine 


Our Book “Treatment for Diseases” 
All Druggists. I & dehuson @ Go., Bests’ weet: 





a mistake, I assure you. I intended to 
do so, but I thought that it would be no 
good. That’s all, Goody, really.’’ 

I saw it all. Dixey had sent the tele- 
gram and didn’t want anybody to know 
that he had doneso. AJ] right. I would 
keep his secret. 

When I returned to town, I went 
straight to the office. I looked every- 
where, but could find no trace of the 
telegram. 

I rang for Simmons. As he entered I 
said: 

‘‘Simmons, have you seen the tele- 
gram that you brought me this morn- 
ing?’’ 

‘‘Telegram, sir? I never brought you 
a telegram.’’ 

I could hardly believe my ears. There 
was a mistake somewhere But I gave 
it up as a bad job and went off to the 
club. Everybody there was most enthu- 
siastic and congratulatory. After we 
had settled down in the smoking room 
I told the boys the whole story. 

They were rather incredulous at first, 
unti] Jimmy Berners burst out, ‘‘I tell 
you what it is, Goody, old chap, it’s a 
clear case of telepathy.’’ 

“But I had the telegram,’’ I said. 

**You fancied you did,’’ was his re- 
ply. ‘‘That’s part of the business. You 
were thinking of Dixey. Dixey was 
thinking of you. Dixey thought he 
would send you a wire. You thought 
you received it. That’s all.’’ 

And that is the true story of how I 
received my ‘‘telepathic tip.’’—Ex- 
change. 





Electric Fencing. 

Lovers of fencing will be interested 
in an invention which has just been 
tried in London, and which is said to 
do away altogether with the difficulty 
constantly experienced by an umpire in 
judging hits between two equally 
matched competitors. This end, it is de- 
clared, has been achieved by covering 
the front of each jacket with fine copper 
or brass wire gauze, and connecting this 
with the adversary's foil and an electric 
bell (of the burglar alarm pattern) and 
battery in the same circuit. It follows 
that when a hit is made the circuit is 
closed, and the be]l rings and continues 
to ring until stopped by the person in 
charge. A special arrangement in each 
foil handle provides that only a direct 
point produces a ring. Two entirely 
electrically distinct circuits are used, 
each including a bell, foil and jacket; 
flicks or blows or grazes produce no re- 
sult. The bells being of different tones, 
and, moreover, placed on opposite sides 
of the room, there is no difficulty in de- 
ciding who has scored a hit, or, in cases 
of almost simultaneous hits, who deliv- 
ered the point first. By a simple ar- 
rangement the wires passing from the 
batteries to the combatants’ collars are 
kept well out of the way, however sud- 
den may be their movements of advance 
or retreat. In the London trial six se- 
lected amateurs competed for a pair of 
foils, and five bouts were fought. The 
experiments were completely successful. 
A military expert, Captain Hutton, 
who was present, said that the device 
would be of great value at such compe- 
titions as the royal military tournament. 
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— Veivet. 

Velvet! We shall surely wear it. 

If present indications do not fail, vel- 
vet will be the material of the season, 
and black velvet at that. So every maid 
must be prepared to have her best gown 
of this material. 

These gowns will be severely made, 
with little attempt at adornment. The 
gkirt will be narrow, although cut to 
flare considerably about the feet. They 
will be long enough to just sweep the 
ground. The sleeves will be tight fit- 
ting, with a small puff. Many of the 
gowns will have jet trimmings. 

Indeed, we are on the verge of anoth- 
er black and white wave, to judge from 
preeent indications. 

Large black hats, with waving plumes 
and white wings, are appearing on cool- | 
er days. 

A charming gown for a young ma- 
tron’s at home is of white satin, 
rows of narrow jet passementerie out- 





lining the seams 
veals the fact that the satin is of poor | 
quality, but the effect of an expensive | 
material has been secured by interlin- 
ing it with thin shaker flannel. It is 
wonderful how much this device im- | 
proves its appearance. 
White satin and jet will be a favored | 
combination.—New York Advertiser. 





A Curiously Named Garden. 

There is a garden in Brixton kept by 
an old gentleman which presents some 
curiosities in floral nomenclature. The 
owner has been seized with a desire to 
label his flowers after the manner of 
botanists, but knowing nothing of scien- 
tific terms consulted an acquaintance. 
The result is more amusing than appro- 
priate and proves the folly of wisdom 
where ignorance is bliss. Scientific 
names have been affixed to all the flow- 
ers, but strictly on the principle that 
‘*a rose by any other name will smell as 
sweet.’’ One row bears the inscription 
‘*Nux vomica,’’ another is boldy labeled | 
*‘Nisi prius,’’ a third is affirmed to be 
**Ipecacuanha’’ and another to be “ Par- 
ticeps criminis.’’ The amateur gardener 
is exceedingly proud of his collection, 
and no one has enlightened him on the 
incongruity of the descriptions. —Lon- 
don Telegraph. 


Three Strong Characters. | 
Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, president of 

the Missouri W. OC. T. U., Mrs. Louise 
& Rounds, president of the Illinois W. | 
C. T. U., and Mrs. Helen M. Barker, | 
national treasurer, were all born in St. 
Lawrence county, N. Y., within a few 
miles of each otber. It took the rocky | 
soil of old St. Lawrence to send forth 
three such strong, rugged characters. 
New York is proud of these three of its 
many gifted daughters. —Exchangs. 
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JOB PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


—-HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


-~THEIR 


Job Printing Office 


-WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 

under the charge 

Experienced Foreman, 


of an 


They are now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 

Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


Mercantile lob Printing, 


Pamphiets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 
Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc.., 


Careful handling re-| . 


Printew with Care and Accuracy 


We do not undertake to compet® 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fifie, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended tw, 


BADGER & MANLEY 


Williams Block, Water St., 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 
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Horse Department. 


Men love races. It is natural an 
proper, but races to be interesting mus 
be close and well fought out. Thus o 
the tracks it is the split heat race whic’ 

leases rather than the fast time. It i 
doubtful if any track has furnished mor 
enjoyment of this sort than Pittsfield 
and Col. Morrill has been fortunate i 
having one race aday drag along keey 
ing the interest at fever heat. 

















The number of horses in the countr 
in 1890 was figured at 15,000,000. It i 
estimated that 1,000,000 must be raise 
each year to make good the death rate 
The reduction in breeding in the las 
five years is put at 75 per cent. On 
writer makes the shortage in the hal 
decade 7,600,000 horses. If there is an: 
value in statistics, there must be a pay 
ing market in the early future for th 
sort of horses wanted. 


Old fashioned, round tracks did no 
provoke long strides but short, quic! 
action. Inthe improvements of to-da: 
much is gained, but it may also b 
claimed that something is lost, for it i 
the prompt, stylish, quick moving horse 
with round, pleasing action whic! 
pleases to-day and always will. Horse 
which have to be drivon at a forty cli; 
to show good action will never catch thi 
eye of the lover of a good road horse. 








No man who intends to educate a col 
into a pleasant driver, says an experi 
enced horseman, will in breaking hin 
use a driving bit that will make him : 
confirmed bit-fighter. If rightly handlec 
the ordinary snaffle bit is as severe as i 
required onacolt. It is after an ambi 
tious colt has been punished by punish 
ing bits that he becomes a terror, for as 
soon asa bit is placed in his mouth he 
knows what he is to get. Usually it is 
the cowardly driver who uses cruel bits. 





One sometimes hears men well ad. 
vanced in years tell of the long ride to 
Waterville track to witness the great 
effort made by Gen. Knox, when he won 
the race of his life, against Hiram Drew 
as the representative of the Drew family. 
It was a battle royal, but under condi- 
tions which would make their owners 
the laughing stock of the crowd on any 
track to-day. The track was nearly 
round, sandy, and not particularly 
smooth, while the harnesses were heavy 
and sulkies high. Everything consid- 
ered, it is doubtful if greater battles are 
fought to-day on any track, or greater 
victories won than this by Gen. Knox 
when he took his record of 2.32. 





The Horse World says: “The scarcity 
of good looking, good acting and sound 
geldings and mares fit for use by drivers 
of both heavy and light roadsters is be- 
coming proverbial the country over. In 
conversation the other day with a dealer 
who is on the road most of the time, and 
continually on the lookout for good 
geldings, especially, he volunteered the 
remark that ‘I now know of but two 
really good geldings, the kind that are 
now ready sale at nearly old-time prices, 
one of them being in the county north 
of St. Louis and the other in a small 
town near Chicago.. And thus it is. 
Buyers are continually on the lookout 
for desirable animals, but cannot find 
them. To the horse breeder the future 
seems entirely clear, providing he breeds 
to fill market demands. Quality, not 
numbers, being their only necessary 
motto, it seems that most breeders 
should be able to produce at a good 
profit.” We can do better than this in 
Maine, but the supply is not what it 
should be. 


Asa measure of what man can do in 
fitting, training and developing speed, 
the record of 2.0014 is remarkable. It 
evidences the marvelous strides of the 
past twenty years. Such a mile could 
not have been possible under old time 
conditions, high wheel sulkies, heavier 
trappings, and tracks built upon less 
modern plans. The influence of all 
these is too often lost sight of, and the 
entire credit given the horse. To-day, 
if it were possible fora machine to be 





invented to relieve the trotter or pacer 
of the resistance now met in moving so 
rapidly through air currents, speed 


would be materially increased. All 
these indicate the force of the claim 
made that speed inheres in the individ- 
ual, and that conditions favor or retard 
its being brought out. If it were possi- 
ble to bring back Gen. Knox, Old Drew, 
Ethan Allen, Flora Temple or any of the 
earlier trotters which so electrified the| 
world in their day, fit them to the light |. 
harness, hitch to a bicycle sulky with || 
ball bearings, and then send them out 
on Rigby track, no one can question 
the result. Freed from the encum- ; 
brances of their day, and aided by all 
that science can devise at the present, 
they would be sure to fly. 





BREEDING CARRIAGE HORSES. 


‘ 

‘ 
I 
t 
Pe ie ae t 
“How canI breed 1,200-Ib. fine car-| { 
riage horses?”’ f 
From far-away Arizona came this}; 
query to the Gazette. The correspon-|’ 
dent was about to make a start in the |< 
breeding of this class of horses, and | 
wrote seeking advice on the subject. | t 
Now it is well known that the American 
trotter does not, except in very few in-|a 
Stances, fill the bill as a typical carriage | a 
horse, but among them can be found|c 
Specimens which, if crossed with horses s 
of the heavy-harness order, like the|s 
Hackney, French Coach or Cleveland b 
Bay, will produce a class of horses ad-|t 
mirably suited for heavy leather. t 
The trotting bred matrons should be|t 
of some size, say not less than 15.2) p 
hands; they should be well up at the g 
Withers, the tail should be fairly well 
set up; a long back should not count r 
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— Horse Department. 


Men love races. It is natural and 
proper, but races to be interesting must 
be close and well fought out. Thus on 
the tracks it is the split heat race which 
pleases rather than the fast time. It is 
doubtful if any track has furnished more 
enjoyment of this sort than Pittsfield, 
and Col. Morrill has been fortunate in 
having one race aday drag along keep- 
ing the interest at fever heat. 











The number of horses in the country 
in 1890 was figured at 15,000,000. It is 
estimated that 1,000,000 must be raised 
each year to make good the death rate. 
The reduction in breeding in the last 
five years is put at 75 per cent. One 
writer makes the shortage in the half 
decade 7,600,000 horses. If there is any 
value in statistics, there must be a pay- 
ing market inthe early future for the 
sort of horses wanted. 


Old fashioned, round tracks did not 
provoke long strides but short, quick 
action. Inthe improvements of to-day 
much is gained, but it may also be 
claimed that something is lost, for it is 
the prompt, stylish, quick moving horse, 
with round, pleasing action which 
pleases to-day and always will. Horses 
which have to be driven at a forty clip 
to show good action will never catch the 
eye of the lover of a good road horse. 








No man who intends to educate a colt 
into a pleasant driver, says an experi- 
enced horseman, will in breaking him 
use a driving bit that will make hima 
confirmed bit-fighter. If rightly handled 
the ordinary snaffle bit is as severe as is 
required onacolt. It is after an ambi- 
tious colt has been punished by punish- 
ing bits that he becomes a terror, for as 
soon as a bit is placed in his mouth he 
knows what he is to get. Usually it is 
the cowardly driver who uses cruel bits. 





One sometimes hears men well ad- 
vanced in years tell of the long ride to 
Waterville track to witness the great 
effort made by Gen. Knox, when he won 
the race of his life, against Hiram Drew 
as the representative of the Drew family. 
It was a battle royal, but under condi- 
tions which would make their owners 
the laughing stock of the crowd on any 
track to-day. The track was nearly 
round, sandy, and not particularly 
smooth, while the harnesses were heavy 
and sulkies high. Everything consid- 
ered, it is doubtful if greater battles are 
fought to-day on any track, or greater 
victories won than this by Gen. Knox 
when he took his record of 2.32. 





The Horse World says: “The scarcity 
of good looking, good acting and sound 
geldings and mares fit for use by drivers 
of both heavy and light roadsters is be- 
coming proverbial the country over. In 
conversation the other day with a dealer 
who is on the road most of the time, and 
continually on the lookout for good 
geldings, especially, he volunteered the 
remark that ‘I now know of but two 
really good geldings, the kind that are 
now ready sale at nearly old-time prices, 
one of them being in the county north 
of St. Louis and the other in a small 
town near Chicago.” And thus it is. 
Buyers are continually on the lookout 
for desirable animals, but cannot find 
them. Tothe horse breeder the future 
seems entirely clear, providing he breeds 
to fill market demands. Quality, not 
numbers, being their only necessary 
motto, it seems that most breeders 
should be able to produce at a good 
profit.’ We can do better than this in 
Maine, but the supply is not what it 
should be. 





As a measure of what man can do in 
fitting, training and developing speed, 
the record of 2.0014 is remarkable. It 
evidences the marvelous strides of the 
past twenty years. Such a mile could 
not have been possible under old time 
conditions, high wheel sulkies, heavier 
trappings, and tracks built upon less 
modern plans. The influence of all 
these is too often lost sight of, and the 
entire credit given the horse. To-day, 
if it were possible fora machine to be 
invented to relieve the trotter or pacer 
of the resistance now met in moving so 
rapidly through air currents, speed 
would be materially increased. All 
these indicate the force of the claim 
made that speed inheres in the individ- 
ual, and that conditions favor or retard 
its being brought out. If it were possi- 
ble to bring back Gen. Knox, Old Drew, 
Ethan Allen, Flora Temple or any of the 
earlier trotters which so electrified the 
world in their day, fit them to the light 
harness, hitch to a bicycle sulky with 
ball bearings, and then send them out 
on Rigby track, no one can question 
the result. Freed from the encum- 
brances of their day, and aided by all 
that science can devise at the present, 
they would be sure to fly. 





BREEDING CARRIAGE HORSES. 


“How can I breed 1,200-lb. fine car- 
riage horses?” 

From faraway Arizona came this 
query to the Gazette. The correspon- 
dent was about to make a start in the 
breeding of this class of horses, and 
Wrote seeking advice op the subject. 
Now it is well known that the American 
trotter does not, except in very few in- 
Stances, fill the bill as a typical carriage 
horse, but among them can be found 
Specimens which, if crossed with horses 
of the heavy-harness order, like the 
Hackney, French Coach or Cleveland 
Bay, will produce aclass of horses ad- 
Nirably suited for heavy leather, 

The trotting bred matrons should be 
of some size, say not less than 15.2 
hands; they should be well up at the 
Withers, the tail should be fairly well 
Set up; a long back should not count 
against them. They should have a 
clean gait; there is no necessity for 
them to be able to trot fast; a ten-mile- 
‘n-hour gait will answer the purpose ifit 
‘Ss done well without the use of boots of 
‘ny kind. Care should be taken to 
‘void those that trot wide behind and 
drag the hind legs. This is a bad fault 
and difficult to breed out. 

Now supposing you have succeeded 
in getting together afew mares of this 
“rt, your next move will be to find a 
“allion built on carriage horse lines, and 
°ne with the power to transmit his in- 
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THE MAGEE IDEA_# 


The highest quality at the lowest cost. It is the 
difference between cheap ranges and ranges cheap 
— between value and cost. 


“MAGEE” RANGES 


are made from the cook's standpoint. 
body every device, every convenience, every 
scientific improvement consistent with good 
cooking and saving in fuel. 
used. The name MaAGeze is a guarantee of quality 
in ranges and furnaces. 
For sale by leading Dealers. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 32-38 Union St., Boston. 
Western Agency, 86 Lake St., Chicago. Pacific Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


They em- 


Once tried, always 


Descriptive circulars 








dividuality. His strong points should 
be the mare’s weak ones. His back 
breeding should be good, and a “‘dash of 
blood” in the third or fourth generation 
should be appreciated. It seems to me 
that it would be to the mutual advantage 
of a few breeders to lease a good stallion 
for a season or two. Ifjudiciously used, 
he would most assuredly leave some 
colts that would be well able to take his 
place in the stud. This plan is certainly 
feasible, and in every way the most 
economical, as it is scarcely likely that 
the man who contemplates breeding 
carriage horses for the profit there is in 
it will begin by paying $10,000 for a 
stallion—not if his head is level. 

To make the breeding of carriage 
horses a successful and profitable busi- 
ness, the breeder must lay aside the 
plan of giving a certain number of 
mares the free use of miles and miles of 
pasture, one bunch here, another bunch 
twenty miles away, oftentimes the 
mares and young foals having to go 
nine or ten miles to water. How could 
foals under such circumstances be ex- 
pected to mature into sound, serviceable 
horses? My advice to the prospective 
breeder is to lay out the paddocks on the 
river bottoms if possible. In this way 
his horses can be seen every day and 
their wants attended to. They will 
grow to size because they are never 
worn out by fatigue, and while they 
may not perhaps be quite so ‘‘water- 
proof” as the redoubtable broncho, they 
will always command a good price when 
placed on the market in sale condition. 


In the fore part of this article I men-| 


tion the type of trotting bred mares that 





It is along this higher line that the horse 
industry is to be conducted the next 
twenty-five years, and just in proportion 
as men appreciate the importance of 
training the young stock to be something 
définite will be the measure of profit. 
The horse of to-morrow must be given 
an opportunity through education to 
show individuality. 


A NEW TWO-YEAR-OLD MARK, 2.13 3-4. 


The new track built by New England 
Breeders’ Association is already fur- 
nishing surprises for old time horsemen. 
On the first day of the annual meeting 
a new two-year-old mark was set to the 
credit of the track and association. Only 
two colts came out for the stake for foals 
of 1894, and every one conceded the race 
to Jupe, the son of Allie Wilkes. In the 
second heat the great colt stepped down 
to the quarter in 3334 seconds, and then 
let out a link on the back stretch. He 
reached the half in 1.07, and that looked 
like an awful clip for a youngster to 
maintain. 

Payne rated him like a master, and 
let him go round the turn in 324 sec- 
onds, reaching the six-furlong post in 
1.3914. 

Then the clip began to tell, so Payne 





| eased a little to make a strong finish. 


It was good judgment, for the letup 
made the grand colt fight out the mile 
like a true race horse. 

Payne tapped him 100 yards from the 
wire, and Jupe got away from it likea 
hero. It was agreat sight to look at, 
and there was a round of applause when 
he stepped under the wire in 2.1334, the 
world’s race record for his age. 





should be used to cross with a stallion R at West Oxford County Fair, Fryeburg. 
of carriage build. Now, seeing that so | 


much interest is being taken in the| 


breeding of carriage horses, why would 
not county fairs and horse shows be en- 
couraging the breeding of such horses 





by opening classes for mares likely to be | 
good dams of road horses, and seek to | 
intensify the desire and appreciation for | 
this class so much wanted. To this! 


| 


may be added the advice good every-| 


where, that when such mares and stal- 
lions are found they should be used and 
patronized, and no mistakes made by ex- 
perimenting outside. The sooner we 


| Ivy Wilkes, H P Bailey, Tilton, N H.. 1 


son 3 
| Scipio,.E G McLucas, Wolfboro...... + 


get into line in breeding the surer will | 


be the returns in quality of stock. 
The carriage horse is the objective 


| Isa 


point towards which breeders must turn | 


attention, and the next few months fur- 
nish the very best opportunity for an in- 
telligent study of the question. 





SCHOOL MASTERS WANTED. 


Before good road horses are plenty 
again, achange will be necessary in the 
methods of educating and driving. No 
matter how well formed, naturally intel- 
ligent, smooth in conformation and easy 
in action a colt may be, it is a raw pro- 


education. No man to-day would em- 
ploy a bright-eyed, good, healthy look- 
ing, clean-faced young man as clerk or 
book-keeper unless he could read and 
write. A measure of knowledge as well 
as mental discipline is necessary to fit 
a young man or woman for any trust- 
worthy position where more than brute 
strength is called for. School days serve 
a two fold purpose, a love for knowledge 
is stimulated and the power of self con- 
trol strengthened. What is true of the 
boy is in a large sense equally true of the 
colt. Buyers look for horses fitted for 
something by intelligent education and 
mental training. The horse not yet 
taught to obey is at once a danger and a 
menace to any man. The days of the 
rattle are days of babyhood, but the 
rattle serves its purpose in attracting at- 
tent.on and cultivating a love for certain 
objects making them familiar. How far 
thought is quickened by these agents no 
one can tell, but sure it is that a boy and 
colt must have the alphabet well com- 
mitted before words can be formed. The 
market calls loudly for stylish, symmet- 
rical horses, educated to obey, to be fear- 
less drivers and attractive in appearance. 
Here is the finishing process to be put 
on the raw material, and it is this which 
yields a profit. So often do we see three 
and four-year-old colts led out by the 
halter, yet not halter broken, and having 
no idea of what is wanted of them that 
there is need of this question of educa- 
tion being urged. Attend gny of the 
fairs and the majority of horses and colts 
shown to halter are led with difficulty, 
and have no idea of how to show action. 
The few specialists appreciate the force 
of the lesson, which must be accepted by 
all before a dollar can be made in the 
business. 

A sound, safe horse is wanted to-day, 
and while soundness comes by breeding, 
and freedom from accidents, safety 
comes alone by education. More horse 
school-masters are called for, and they 
should be the men who grow the colts, 
because of the dollars paid for instruc- 
tion. Commence early to teach the colts 
to lead to halter, to stand when hitched, 
to go about their business when har- 
nessed, to walk fast, and road at a free 
gait. Todo all this requires time and 
patience, but the steps are natural and 
regular. Slack methods do not enter in, 
else the results are never obtained. In 
leading, walk or run by the side of the 
colt, never in front. Encourage it to get 
there first, and so arouse ambition. In 
driving hold a steady rein and keep the 
colt in line. The awkward, ungain act- 
ing colt, no matter how speedy, will sell 
at an awkward and ungain. price. 
ity of the goods must determine value 
and quality to be seen must be brought 
out by education. As with the child it 
is not a grafting on but developing from 
within, an arousing of the latent talents 
dormant in every well balanced brain. 


Qual- | 


2.40 CLASS—PURSE $100. 

Nellie W, (R Linscott, Brownfield)... 1 
Dixie L, (A H Jack, Denmark)....... 2 
Nellie say it M Bachelder, Auburn) 4 
Vada (W ernald, Conway)....... 3 
Daisy T, (Thoms).......-.+..se+se d 

Time—2.424, 2.3944, 2.39%. 

FOUR-YEAR-OLDS—PURSE $50. 

Emma Westland, (J F Barrett, Deer- 

reer Se ye er 
Harrison Boy, (J S Chaplin, Harrison) 2 2 
Deceiver, (Almon Long, Conway).... 3 3 

Time—2.36%4, 2.2914, 2.28%. 

2.32 CLASS. 


2s 
3 2 
43 
24 


one 


eo 


Charles A, Clark Brothers, Portland... 2 
Glenco Patchen, J 8 Chaplin, Harri- | 


er Ce 
TY) 


Time—2.33%4, 2.33, 2.33%. 
2.35 CLASS. 
Daisy, Dinsmore Brothers, Conway.. 3 
Bennie, A H Jack, Denmark........ 2 
Nelmah, J F Barrett, Deering....... 4 
D, Ira P Woodbury, Portland..... 1 
Time—2.37%4, 2.34%, 2.34%. 


The Butter Industry. 
The De Laval- Separator Company 


OO b 





| have just issued a circular giving some 
| practical facts in up-to-date dairying. 
| It is a very intelligent statement of facts 


| in the case. 


It claims that practical but- 
ter making pays better to day than it 
ever has before. It is about the only 


| agricultural industry of which this can 


| be said. 


It is naturally the one of such 
industries to which the attention of the 
business-like farmer should be especially 


| directed. Butter prices are now b 
duct until it goes through the process of | sap tg afte te 4 


on the bedrock of an unlimited export 
demand, and are thus prevented from 
going lower, while there is apparently 
no “bottom” to the value of anything 


|else. The De Laval Separator Co. are 
| working in the encouragement of this 
| great industry. The De Laval machines 


are hand machines. They are designed 
and constructed for hand use, and are 
used almost wholly in such way. Women 
and children ran them. Still they 
may be attached to any sort of light 
power, from dog tread toengine. The 
De Laval machines were first, and have 
ever continued best. Other so-called 
cream separators are mere cheap, in- 
ferior and infringing imitations. There 
are now more than 100,000 De Laval ma- 
chines in use, scattered over every 
country in the world, Satisfaction to 
the user, and demonstrated superiority 
to every other machine and creaming 
system is the universal condition of their 
sale. The office of the Company is at 
74 Cortlandt street, New York city. 





Funerals In Yorkshire. 

A funeral is still regarded as a very 
high festival in rural Yorkshire. A poor 
woman was lately heard complaining of 
the fare provided at one she had at- 
tended. ‘‘A paltry concern,’’ she said, 
scornfully, ‘‘Nobbut cakes and such 
like. Now I’ve buried five, but I sided 
’em all off with ’am!’’ And this: A 
farmer was assisting his daughter in the 
choice of a dress, and, seeing her fancy 
incline to a blue one, said remonstrating- 
ly, ‘‘Nay, lass, tak the black one, hap- 
pen tha might have the luck to be axed 
to a funeral,’’ and his counsel prevailed. 


What He Could Do. 

James Payn tells a story of a certain 
officer of a transatlantic steamship who, 
in the absence of any clerical passenger, 
was asked, during astorm, to undertake 
the duties of chaplain. He was anxious 
to oblige, but felt that he was altogether 
unequal to ecclesiastical operations—to 
preaching or even reading. ‘‘I can, 
however, '’ he said, ‘‘take up a colleo- 
tion.”’ 





She Will Succeed. 

Miss Clara Howard of California is 
in the University of California, ambi- 
tious to perfect herstlf as a philospher, 
a devoted student of Kant, with a very 
small income, which she increases by 
delivering newspapers. At first she was 
her own carrier and solicitor, but now 
she employs a number of small boys 
who deliver the papers, while she does 
the canvassing and colleeting. 





The bull calf by the great Brown Bes- 
sie’s Son 34550, which is offered for sale 
in the Hood Farm advertisement in an- 
other column, presents an opportunity 
to some young farmer to get a bull of 
royal blood to head his herd. A chance 
to secure stock partaking of the World’s 
Fair winners should not be allowed to 
pass unheeded. 





“Was that a successful elopement of 
Willie Elmore’s and Maude Biggie’s?” 
“I think so. Her father wired them 


;mot to come back and he'd forgive 


them.” 
A life is the best way to under- 





stand wisdom and religion. 








Poultry Department 


It is the hen-man who succeds with 
hens. 








Pullets are cheap, grain is cheap, clover 
and bone in abundance and room to 
spare, why not try the hen business this 
winter and occupy the spare moments 
picking up eggs and studying the process 
of their development? 


When one stops to consider how simi- 
ple the operation of caponizing is, and 
what a wonderful improvement is made 
in the table quality of the fowl thereby, 
it seems strange that capons are not the 
rule on the farm instead of the exception. 
The operation itself is very simple, 
and any person can, with a little prac- 
tice, become sufficiently expert to per- 
form the operation successfully on all 
his surplus cockerels. 


On the sale stables of Boston one sees 
frequently the sign ‘‘Maine horses,” but 
never Maine eggs. Why not? Why 
should our best egg product be sold as 
“‘Near-by” or “‘Cape,”’ and our choicest 
chicks go as “Philadelphia broilers” or 
“roasters."” Who will explain? These 
are facts patent to him who visits the 
markets, and they carry alesson. Is it 
not due to this, that the quantity of the 
best shipped from Maine is so small that 
it cannot make a place for itself, but must 
be merged with other good goods? 


It’s sixteen to one that the man storing 
the most second crop clover to feed the 
hens, puts in a good bone cutter and 
feeds for profit, not to please the whims 
of the gluttons, will have the most good, 
sound, honest American dollars in his 
pocket May 1. Those who think the 
thing will run itself, and guess the hens 
will lay when they get ready, will hunt 
for dimes and be lucky if they find cop- 
pers. This class constitutes the saving 
clause in the hen business. They, by 
bad habits, prevent profit, and then, by 
crying down what is to them an un- 
profitable business, keep others from 
going in. 


Grain is cheap, clover is abundant, 
green bones cost but little, save the labor 
of cutting, and no farmer need go with- 
out eggs during the next four or five 
months when they sell at two to three 
cents each. The trouble is, these valu- 
able food products will, in far too many 
cases, be wasted on scrub hens, old, 
feeble, infirm, and of no earthly use save 
to devour grain and keep good the count. 
If every farmer would wipe out every in- 
ferior and unprofitable animal about the 
place, and give the remainder a chance 
to do their best, the year to come will be 
the most profitable ever known, no 
matter who is elected. The carrying of 
so much poor stock is what loads the 
farms of Maine, and nowhere is this 
more noticeable than in the hen pens. 


WHAT'S THE USE? 

What’s the use of preaching poultry 
keeping to the farmers of your county, 
State and nation from one year’s end to 
the other, and then finding them abso- 
lutely indifferent to their own interests? 

What's the use of trying to point out 
to farmers the opportunity to make 
money, when they ksow as well as you 
do that there is alwaysa good market 
for the products of the poultry yard and 
that we import millions of eggs every 
year? 

What’s the use of trying to persuade 
people to try to raise poultry and their 
mortgage, when you know they are too 
lazy and careless to give the hens half 
the care they require? 

What's the use of trying to make poul- 
try raisers out of people too dull of com- 
prehension to realize that in the poultry 
business it is attention to details that 
counts? 

What's the use of talking good breeds 
toa man who allows bis hen house to 
become filthy and his fowls lousy? 

What’s the use of trying to instruct 
people who already “know it all,” so 
long as it is true that ‘“‘there is none so 
blind as they who will not see?” 

So writes an interested ‘“‘hen-man” in 
an exchange and it suggests many things. 
The same line of questioning, if accepted 
as sound, would close every church and 
blot out all benevolent work. Men and 
women who attempt to lead the masses 
onto higher ground are saved only by 
and through their great faith in the ulti- 
mate result, the end finally to be reached. 
Present attainments, the advance of a 
decade is so small and insignificant that 
only out of the hope of the days to come 
is one able to labor on. 

Just so in any line of operations, the 
improvement of any industry, in which a 
large number are directly interested. 
In proportion to the skill and patience 
called for one must bide his time to see 
advance made. In all agricultural work 
this is specially noticeable and the lead- 
ers can never allow themselves to stop 
to measure the advance steps, but must 
always go on to better fields, content to 
see the great mass come up slowly. At 
the same time, if one steps out by the 
way and notes what ten or twenty years 
have brought, it will not be difficult to 
read the story of improvement. 

It seems strange beyond explanation 
that men who will admit the claims 
made, have so many object lessons 
presented. get so much encouragement 
from enthusiasts everywhere, still persist 
in moving on in the old ruts. That they 
do this is not a cause for bewailing, but 
rather for increased activity. The study 
of natural things’ has not the attractions 
found elsewhere, simply for the reason 
that only “steady, continuous labor will 
unlock the mysteries and open the pas- 
sageway to the rich treasures. Never- 
theless, itis the only line of study sure 
always to bear rich returns to brain and 
hand. 7 





New Orthography. 

Mamma—Well, Elsie, what did you 
learn at school today? 

Elsie (aged 6)—Learned to spell 

Mamma—Now, what did you learn 
to spell? 

Elsie—Man. 

Mamma—-And how do you spell man? 

Elsie (promptly )}—M-a-n, man. 

Mamma—Now, how do you spell 
boy? 

Elsie (after a moment’s reflection)— 
The same way, only in littler lettera — 
Washington Times. 

How to Fry Liver. 

Preparatory to frying liver or veal 
cover it for a minute or two with boil- 
ing water. Pat dry with a clean towel, 
roll in flour and fry (in a covered pan) 
until brown. 








A JEWESS BROKE THE ICE. 


The First Weman In Germany to Ride on 
Top of an Omnibus, 

On my way from the Leipziger strasse 
to the exhibition, while sitting on the 
top of a tram car, a young lady of some 
17 summers, with a fluc, intelligent and 
unmistakably Jewish face, came on and 
sat herself beside me. The maiden 
blushed as maiden never blushed before, 
and my curiosity was aroused to its 
highest point when I noticed every per- 
son on the car stare at her with a smile of 
approbation. Nay, more—on the route 
people stopped and looked at her. Men 
raised their hats and women waved 
their handkerchiefs. Indeed children 
looked through the windows and kept 
their eyes fixed on the top of my tram 
till they could see it no more. What 
could all thie mean? That the young 
Jewess at my side was ‘‘the woman of 
the hour,’’ a person whom Berlin was 
idolizing, some public benefactress to 
whom the denizens of the capital were 
giving evidence of their thorough appre- 
ciation and heartfelt gratitude was 
patent to all who had eyes to see. 

What, then, was her heroic deed? 
Why did every person on the car say 
most cordially, ‘‘Ich gratultere ihnen, 
fraulein,’’ when the lady was about to 
descend? The solution of the mystery 
Was as singular as it was amusing. It 
had by the vigorous laws and customs 
of the Teutons been denied until the 
morning in question to the fair sex to 
ascend the steps of an omnibus or tram 
car throughout the length and breadth 
of Germany. 

Some of the ‘‘manly women’”’ in Ber- 
lin, gasping for franchise as well as for 
fresh air in the summer months, de- 
clared that they had tolerated long 
enough the cruelty of being pent up in 
a tram car full of their own sex while 
the men were above enjoying the de- 
lightful summer breeze. They sent dep- 
utations and petitioned the powers 
that be to break once and forever a 
law unworthy of enlightened Germany. 
Some of the newspapers volleyed and 
thundered against such innovations. 
**Oh, for the degeneracy of the father- 
land!’’ they sighed. But at length the 
ladies had their way—as ladies always 
will—and the great privilege was re- 
served for me to eit beside the young 
Jewees whose name ought to be handed 
down to posterity as probably the first 
female in Germany who was bold 
enough to ascend the steps of a tram 
car.—London Telegraph. 





Charm of Uncut Books. 

It is clear, then, that those are but 
rude spirits who have no reverence for 
all that pertains to a book. What could 
be coarser and more barbarous than the 
demund that the quivering edges of a 
volume, ‘‘with all the straggling fibers 
that flutter on the verge of life,’’ should 
be cut and hacked to dead evenness and 
stilted smoothness? Such butchers would 
trim the oak leaf, torture the lily and 
prune the luxuriance of the horse chest- 
nut. 

The plea of utility is the most barren 
of all. Is there any good thing in na- 
ture that does not demand labor in the 
search? Are we to grumble at the sting 
of the bee or blind ourselves to its 
glossy beauty in our haste to steal its 
honey? It is but half of reading to mere- 
ly read. There is, so to speak, a court- 
ship as well as a marriage gvith our 
author’s text, a time for dalliance, for 
indulgence, for emotion, for coy ap- 
proach and wistful glance. And this to 
the true reader is more than all the bare 
commercia] zest in grasping its heart 
and putting its soul to usury, as if au- 
thors but worked for us as slaves in the 
mines to make us rich. 

No moments are so delicious as those 
in which the reader first approaches his 
author, when the volume lies but half 
revealed. The text is coy and saucy as 
&@ nymph, now peering boldly at us from 
the open leaf, now lurking half conceal- 
ed between the pages, now buried be- 
youd our sight. There needs a swift 
pursuit. With knife in hand we gently 
lay her place of hiding bare, track her 
to dusky grotto, follow her through dis- 
mal caves, and in the end she stands 
caught, revealed, her ambush clean cut 
off, and we steal to her embrace vic- 
torious. That, after all, is a very real 
pleasure. It is sweet to discover, mo- 
ment by moment, the author’s purpose, 
not hasty to seize it, but dipping here 
and there as one cuts the pages, lighting 
on a piquant saying that whets our ap- 
petite, chancing on a pretty phrase or a 
noble sentence.—London Star. 





The Great Mountain Climber, 

In asketch of Sir William Martin 
Conway, the great mountain climber 
and explorer of the Himalayas, The 
English Illustrated Magazine says that 
he has the “climber’s walk’’—that is, 
a gentle roll of the body, with no un- 
equal steps, but swinging his legs with 
rhythmic precision. He is a slim map, 
but tough, full of energy, and with iron 
muscles. When climbing the Himalayas, 
he spent 84 days on snow and glacier. 
During that time he traversed from end 
to end the three longest known glaciers 
in the world outside the polar regions 
and landed on the summit of Pioneer 
peak, 23,000 feet high, the greatest 
height yet reached by man. He has al- 
ready made plans for another expedition 
when he gets back from Spitzbergen and 
hopes to get through two or even three 
more before contesting a seat in parlia- 
ment, as he intends to do at the next 
general election. 





Sustaining Food, 

Raisins, dates and chocolate tablets 
are all good sustainers for a day’s tramp 
or a day’s run on wheels. A country 
physician who finds himself obliged 
often to be oblivious to mealtimes says 
that he finds the compressed chocolate 
cakes, easily carried and easily nibbled, 
bis food salvation over and over again 
in the course of the year. i 
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tVOMEN WHO MADDEN MEN, | 
Do It Innocently, Because They Do Not 
Know How to Be Wives. 

Women may be charming, wholly 
devoted to their homes and their hus- 
bands, and yet be so tactless, thought- 
less and aggravating as to drive hus- 
bands to the extreme of misery. Any 
observant bachelor could recall numbers 
of instances of women who from want 
of tact and intelligence are almost driv- 
ing their husbands mad by getting on 
their nerves. They forget that busy men 
require absolute brain rest, change of 
scene, change of subject. They forget 
that, however worrying the little affairs 
of a household may be, the anxieties of 
& great business upon which the whole 
family’s present and future depend are 
far greater. A friend of mine who is 
now nearly a millionaire told me in 
confidence that while he was sitting one 
night over his smoking room fire won- 
dering whether he could next day possi- 
bly survive a terrible crisis which was 
hanging over his head and might lead 
to disastrous bankruptcy, with debts to 
the extent of £200,000 or so, his wife 
came whining into the room to say the 
butcher must be paid the next day. 
the amount of the butcher’s bill 
under £50. 

It ison such occasions that a man 
wants a helpful wife—one who will tel! 
him about or read aloud the last good 
novel, who will say: ‘‘Come, let us go 
to the theater tonight. You need change 
of scene.’’ And, above all, one who 
knows just when her husband requires 
nothing more than to be left alone. It 
is women who get on their husbands’ 
nerves that drive them to take bachelor 
holidays when they ought to be getting 
more enjoyment from the wife’s com- 
panionship. 

Of course there are men who are al- 
ways out of sorts—dyspeptic bears with 
sore heads, whe require strong minds to 
manage them—but there are very many 
others who only want judicious, sym- 
pathetic treatment to be the best hus- 
bands in the world. Avoid being silly, 
avoid saying silly things or trying to 
make conversation or commenting on 
some remark your husband has made. 
Read and think in order tocultivate in- 
telligence and resourcefulness, with the 
object in view of being his counselor 
and his friend, and, above all, ‘‘chum.”’ 
That word meaus much. — London 
Graphic. 





“Auld Robin Gray.” 


Lady Anne Barnard wrote ‘‘Auld 
Robin Gray’’ when she was 21. It was 
published anonymously in 1776, and 
various persons claimed the authorship. 
Lady Anne did not acknowledge it was 
her own until two years before her death, 
when she wrote to Sir Walter Scott and 
confided the history of the ballad to 
him. It appears that the gifted lady was 
induced to write the song by a desire to 
see an old Scottish air, ‘The Bridegroom 
Grat When the Sun Gaed Doon,”’ fitted 
with words more suitable than the rib- 
aldry which, for want of better, had 
been sung to it. The name of ‘‘Auld 
Robin Gray’’ was taken from an ancient 
herd of Balcarres. Lady Anne was a 
daughter of James Lindsay, fifth earl 
of Balcarres. She married Andrew Bar- 
nard, son of Thomas, bishop of Limer- 
ick, and they went out to the Cape, 
where he died in 1807. Lady Anne re- 
turned to London and lived with her gis- 
ter in Berkeley square until 1812. The 
sister’s house was a literary center and 
was frequented by Burke, Sheridan, 
Windham, Douglas and the Prince of 
Wales, who were all habitual visitors. 

Lady Anne won the lifelong attach- 
ment of the prince regent. She died in 
1825, in her seventy-fourth year. No 
one has ever questioned Lady Anne 
Barnard’s claim to the authorship of 
the words of ‘‘Auld Robin Gray,’’ and, 
though Iam not going to cast doubt 
upon the word of the writer at this late 
day, it is necessary to mention that 
prior not only to the appearance but to 
the writing of the world famous song 
there was a French ballad extant con- 
taining the gist of the story and the 
plot, by Paradis de Moncrif, entitled 
‘*Les Constantes Amours d’Alix et 
d’Alexis.’’—S. J. Adair Fitz Gerald in 
Lloyd's. 


Opinions and Their Truth. 

There is the greatest difference be- 
tween presuming an opinion to be true, 
because with every opportunity fot con- 
testing it it has not been refuted, and as- 
suming its truth for the purpose of not 





erty of contradicting and disproving our 
opinion is the very condition which jus- 
tifies us in assuming its trath for pur- 
poses of action, and on no other terms 
can a being with human faculties have 
any rational assurance of being right. — 
J. S. Mill 


Pat Was Astonished. 

An Irishman was run over by a troop 
of horse and miraculously escaped un- 
hurt. ‘“‘Down upon your knees and 
thank God, you reprobate,’’ said one of 
the spectators. ‘‘Thank God for what? 
Is it for letting a troop horse run over 
ma?’’ asked Pat.—London Spectator. 





The cords of window blinds are good 
barometers. When they become tight, 
the reason is found in the fact that the 
air is moist, the cords have absorbed 
some of the moisture, and so are drawn 
tant. When they are slack, the air is 
dry and the tension of the cords is re- 
laxed. 





The 8 cent nickel piece, now discon- 
tinued, weighed 30 grains. 


The Egyptians, Chaldeans, Persians, 
Syrians, Phoenicians and Carthaginians 








permitting its refutation. Complete lib- | ha 


Messenger’s Notice. 


Office of the Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec 
County, Oct, 2d, A. D. 1896. ; 

STATE OF MAINE—KeEnnesec ss. This is 
to give notice that on the 29th dey of 
September, A. D. 1896, a Warrantin Insolven- 
issued out of the Court of In- 


written. ’ JosHuA F. BEAN, 
D uty Soe. as Messenger of the Court of 
on vency for said County of Kennebec. 





ADMINISTRATOR'S NOTICE. The sub- 
scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appoin Administrator on the 
estate of 
: GrorGE A. Woop, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
given bonds as the law directs. All perso 
aving demands against the estate of sai 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 
Sept. 28,1896. 49° Everett 8. 


DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 
scriber nereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appoin Administrator on the 
estate of 
y Joun E. Snow, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
Fiving bonds as the law directs. All persons 
aving demands saptadt the estate of said 
deceased are desi to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 
Sept. 28,1896. 49" Grorcer R. Smira. 


By x*PeCuron's NOTICE. The subscriber 
4 herebygives notice that he has been duly 
appointed Executor of the will of 
‘ JosiaH H. GREELEY, late of China, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said de- 
ce: are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
ques’ to make payment immediately. 
Sept. 28, 1896. 49* Grorce E. JoHNson. 


LL. 











i SAMEBROCOUNTY .-In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
September, 1896. 

GEorGE W. BrLiines, widower of ANGELIA 
BILvLines, late of Fayette, in said county, 
deceased, having presented his as 
cation for allowance out of the personal 
estate of said deceased : 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, in the Maine Farm- 
er, printed in Augusta, in said county, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of October next, and show cause, 


if any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
tion should not be granted. 
G. T. Stevens, Judge 


Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 49* 





ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of Paptenber, 1896. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Jonn P, 
GREEN, late of Winthrop, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine Farmer, 
@ newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court of 
Probate, then to holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 49* 





ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
September, 1896. 

ENJAMIN F. Evans, Executor of the last 
will and testament of ELEANOR Evans, late 
of Vassalboro, in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented his first account as Executor of 
said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same s 10uld not 
be allow G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 49° 





ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of September, 1896. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Gmpron Bar- 
TON, late of Vassalboro, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 


Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
that all persons interested may attend at 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, 


show cause, if any, why the said instrume 
should not be proved, approved and allow 


deceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 49 





ENNEBEC COUNTY. ../n Court of Pro. 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of September, 1896. e 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Evererr H. 
LEAviTT, late of Winthrop, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper rinted in Augusta. that 
all persons interes’ may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any. why the said in- 
strument should not be proved, approved and 


alge as the last will and testament of the 
Sal 
G. T. Stevens, Judge 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 4 





ENNEBEC COUNTY ...Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of September, 1896. : 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of Ezra PHILeRIcK, 
late of Wayne, in said County, deceased, 
ving been presented for probate: ) 
OrpERED, That notice thereof be given 
ree W successively, prior to the fourth 
onday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, thas 
all persons interested my attend at a Cours 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, ifany, why the said a | 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
as the last will and testament of the said 
deceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 49 





ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..in Probate Court 
K at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
August, 1896. ; 

Ww 3. CHoaTE, Trustee under the last will 
and testament of Peter Grant, late of Farm- 
ingdale, in said county, deceased, having pre- 
sented his first account as Trustee under said 
will for allowance : b : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Cow 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed 3. T. Stevens, Judge. 


r ( 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 46 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. October 8, 1896. 
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Our I’s and.... 
... Other Eyes. 


} Our I’s are just as strong as 
{ they were fifty years ago, when 
we have cause to use them. 
( But we have less and less cause 
to praise ourselves, since others { 
do the praising, and we are 
more than willing for youtosee ) 
us through other eyes. This { 
( is how we look to S. F. Boyce, 
wholesale and retail druggist, 
Duluth, Minn, who after a 
quarter of a century of obser- 
vation writes: 

“I have sold Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for more than 25 years, 
both at wholesale and retail, 
and have never heard anything 
but words of praise from my 
customers; not a single com- 
plaint has ever reached me. I 
believe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to 
be the best blood purifier, that 
has been introduced to the gen- 
eral public.” This, from a 
man who has sold thousands of 
dozens of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
is strong testimony. But it 
( only echoes popular sentiment 

the world over, which has, 

«‘Nothing but words of praise 
for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’ 

Any doubt about it? Send for“Curebook” 


It kills doubts and cures doubters. 
Address J. C. AYER Co., Lowell, Mass. { 
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-» machine, 
sell you ours ON 
TRIAL. NOT A CENT until tried, and 
a child can run it with 5 minutes atten 
tion a day. We won FIRST PRIZE 
WORLD'S FAIR and will win you for a 
steady customer if you will only buy ours 
on trial. Our large catalogue cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of 
practical information on poultry and in- 
cubators, and the money there is in the 
business. Fians for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
25c. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cts. 
and we will send you “The Bicycle: Its 
care and repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any 
»IVON CULIN INCUBATOR CO 
Box 360, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


Notice of Assignee of His +, era age 
At A ta, in the county of Kennebec an 
Rtate % Maine, the 28th day of September, 
. D. 1896. 

The undersigned hereby gives notice of his 
appointment as Assi e estate of 
JOHN ZANETTY 
f Kennebec, Insolvent 
eclared an insolvent upon 
the Court of Insolvency for s 
Kennebec. C. W. Jongs, or 
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= Discharge of Insolvents. 
earing will be had on the petitions of 
‘ ne Worcross, Arthur P. Lacombe of Au- 
Edward E. pibn: 
. Dunbar, Henry McCausland 
te Hallowell, and Thos. Woodworth of Albion, 
insolvent debtors, for a full discharge from 


heir debts, provable under the insolvency 
A. ‘of Maino. at e Probate Court Room in 
Augusta, on Monday, the 12th day of October, 
MPN toet, HowanD Owen 
Y r of the Court of Insolvency. 
Augusta, Sept. 28, 1896. 2t4s* 





BB. ww. Bagg Le apne pty ay 
Attorney at Low, Proker ond Pesta we 
































FENCES AND FERTILIZERS 


It is customary to spread the plant food 
evenly over the field, then mix with the soil. 
Why not bury it all in one corner of the field? 
That's the way some people build “elastic” 
fences. When a shock strikes the Page, it 
don’t have to wait while a boy “goes to the 
spring,’’ but finds it all along the line. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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Races at Androscoggin Valley Fair, Canton. 
2.35 CLASS—PURSE $100. 
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Stems of General Hels. 


Boston’s registration shows upward of 
95,000 voters on the list. 

President Cleveland and family re- 
turned to Washington from their sum- 
mer home at Gray Gables. 

Massachusetts republicans have nomi- 
nated acting Governor Roger Wolcott, as 
their candidate for Governor. 

The debt statement shows a net in- 
crease in the public debt, less cash in 
the treasury, during September, of $1,- 
806,034.93. 

Dr. Geo. D. Cox, the veteran journal- 
ist, romancer, translator and literateur, 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday. 
He was born in Burlington, N. J., in 
1843. 

A large vote was polled at the State 
election in Florida, Toute, and al- 
though the returns are not all in, indica- 
tions point to a majority of about 20,- 
000 for the democrats. 

Morsignor Martinelli, archbishop of 
Ephesus, recently seas apostolic 
delegate in the United States to succeed 
Cardinal Satolli, has arrived in New 
York. 

Government employés in the Boston 
custom house are on the anxious seats, 
as orders have been received for the dis- 
charge of some 40 men. The cut down 
in the pay roll will figure up some $25,- 
000. 








On Thursday, while the people of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, were celebrating their 
semi-centennial, the reviewing stand 
broke down, and Gov. Drake, Vice Presi- 
dent Stevenson, and many others were 
injured. 
Lieut. R. E. Peary, U.S. \ has ar- 
rived at New York fresh from the Polar 
seas. He left his ship, the Hope, at Sid- 
ney, C. B., Sunday the 27th, and is now 
at the Grand Union Hotel, where he was 
joined »y his wife. 

Half of the business portion of Lan- 
donia, 30 miles southwest of Paris, 
Texas, was destroyed by fire which 
originated ip a hotel Wednesday night. 
The landlady and two others perished 
in the flames. 


Sunday morning, on the Santa Fé 
Railroad, near Osage City, Kan., the 
boiler of the engine got dry and ex- 
ploded. One passenger, crazed by 
fright, shot himself. Some dozen vic- 
tims were buried beneath the ruins. 

The whaling schooner Eva of New 
Bedford, was spoken in Vineyard Sound, 
—— afternoon, from Hudson Bay, 
bo home. She had been out 15 
mof™@hs and had only 240 bbls. oil and 
about 6000 pounds of bone. Her captain 
reports the past season in Hudson Bay 
unprofitable for the whaling fleet, but 
few whales having been taken. 

Papers were served, Saturday, in a 
suit of $10,000 against the city of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. This action is brougbt 
by David Urch, who claims to own a 
mill privilege at South Millbridge, and 
he alleges that the city has injured his 
property to the amount stated by filling 
in and trespassing. The city claims that 
Urch does not own the mill privilege. 
Both sides have a long array of counsel. 


The schooner Louisa J. Kenney from 
Grand Banks landed 400,510 pounds of 
codfish on Saturday, at Gloucester, Mass., 
which is probably the largest fare of that 
fish ever brought in there by a Glouces- 
ter vessel. The fish was sold at the re- 
markable low price of $1.80 and $1.00 per 
hundred weight for large and small. 
The amount weighed off was 400,510 
pounds, and stocked only $5583, which is 
proportionately the smallest ever made 
on a big quantity of fish. 


Wallace M. Compbell, aged thirty 
years, a lineman in the employ of the 
Boston Electric Company, fell from a 
pole at the corner of Hancock street and 
Cushing Avenue in Dorchester, Wednes- 
day morning, and was killed, He was 
putting new carbons in the lamp, when 
people in the vicinity saw him throw up 
his hands and fall to the sidewalk. The 
right hand was severely burned, showing 
that he had received a shock from the 
live wire. Campbell’s wife and two 
children are patients at the City Hospital 
suffering from typhoid fever. 

The sailing schooner L. M. Morrifl 
arrived at Seattle, Wash., Wednes- 
day, from Onolaska after a cruise of nine 
months’ sailing on the Japan coast and 
Behring sea. The schooner brings news 
of the loss of seven men from the British 
cruiser Satellite in Dutch Harbor on the 
night of Sept. 4, during a severe storm. 
The men went out in one of the ship’s 
boats to save another small boat from the 
vessel containing two men. Eight men 
under command of the first lieutenant 
were in the boat that left the Satellite. 
It was, as far as could be learned, picked 
up bodily by the wind and overturned. 
One of the sailors swam ashore but the 
others were never seen again. 

A special from Key West says: Ad- 
vices from Havana state that Antonio 
Maceo, in a recent attack on the Tro- 
chali, inflicted terrible loss on the Span- 
iards, more than 1000 being killed and 
wounded. The attack was at night and 
was carefully planned. The fighting 
was general along the line, but was 
fiercest near Artemisa, where Antonio 
Maceo led a picked force of insurgents 
against the Spanish column commanded 
by Gen. Aralas. It is said many Spanish 
officers were killed and Gen. Aralas 
slightly wounded. The insurgents cap- 
tured six pieces of artillery, many thou- 
sand cartridges and several hundred 
stands of arms. A large section of the 
Trocha fortifications were demolished 
with dynamite. 

Merriweather H. Griffith, who was ar- 
rested in Baltimore, Friday night, for 
embezzling $10,000 belonging to the 
estate of Frederick A. Tilton, an old 


R| Boston merchant in the Calcutta trade, 


who died in 1866, is a prominent member 
of the Somerset Club, and has moved in 
some of the most select social circles of 


‘| Boston and Nahant. It is said that last 


month, before he became a fugitive from 
justice, he admitted his guilt to certain 
of his friends. At one time he was said 
to be wealthy, but has met with heavy 
losses, which it now appears have not 
only taken all he , but some 
that was not rightfully his. Speculation 
in stocks is said to have caused his down- 
fall, his losses in some cases having been 
very heavy. When arrested he made a 
vain attempt to commit suicide. 


Gen. Nelson A. Miles, commander of 
the army of the United States, had a nar- 
row escape from death, Wednesday after- 
noon, while driving on the hill leading 
from the Cliff House in San Francisco 
to the ocean beach. He owes his life to 
the coolness and agility displayed by 
Colonel Amos 8. Kimball, chief quarter- 
master of the department of California, 
and Mr. W. H. McKitterick of Bakers- 
field, a son-in-law of Colonel William 
Schafter. After inspecting the water- 
works plant at the Presido, Gen. Miles 
and a party of friends started for town in 
order to catch the train for the south. 
While going down a steep grade the pole 
of the carriage in which the general was 
riding snapped short off near the axle 
and frightened the team. The vehicle 
was dashed inst the bluff and the 
driver thrown from his seat between the 

lunging and kicking animals, but Col. 

imball and Mr. McKitterick jumped 
out and rushed to the horses’ heads just 
in time to prevent their bolting down 
the hill to almost certain destruction. 
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REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.) 


Live Stock Yarps, Oct. 6, 1896. 
2 2 a 5 
Maine Drovers. F 5 & 3 
x o 2 > 
At BRIGHTON. 
P.A. Perry 29 40 
W. W. Hall, 28 38 
R. Richmond, 6 
8. H. Wardwell, 18 29 
M. D. Holt, 7 39 103 33 
Fellows & Harris, 27 305 41 
H. Stimpson, 7 10 
Thompson & Hanson, 29 96 36 
§ Tracy. 6 
. W. Hill 3 5 
O. W. Rolfe, 12 
W. F. Savage, 6 
J, M. Philbrook, 28 62 
McIntire & Co., 21 25 
Libby Bros., 22 60 33 
B. G. McIntire, 224 
S. H. Niles, 7 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE SsTOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 3,887; sheep, 12,084; hogs, 24,- 

765; veals, 1,724; horses, 575. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle, 288; sheep, 788; hogs, 11; 
veals, 351; horses, 194. 
CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS TO OLD 
ENGLAND. 


past week, 2536 cattle, 954 sheep. Eng- 
lish market heavily stocked with cattle 
and no improvement in prices, with sales 
at 11144@11 \e, sinking the offal. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

We found the Brighton yards minus 
of the Maine cattle, another detention 
the same as last week. Stock train 5 
hours late, and nothing in the way of 
sales from this source until afternoon. 
There were twenty good carloads of live 
stock and all for Brighton yards. The 
cattle within the range of 244¢@4\c. 

The sheep, 2@3c; lambs, 3@4 ce. 

Hogs steady as quoted last week. 
Country lots, 41¢c, dressed weight. 

Veal calves at a range of 2\44@53{c. 

Trade in milch cows somewhat mod- 


@868; Extra cows $40@48; Common 
grades $20@38. 

Horse market shows a little improve- 
ment in demand and price of common 
grades, $50@$80; chucks, $90@$120; 
draft and drive, $100@8200; mostly $100 
@$150. 

Five tons of Live Poultry and 3700 lbs. 
via Eastern Steamers; sales at 8c per lb. 
for mixed lots. 

S. H. Niles had on the train 7 cattle, 
which were put into the hands of Sturte- 
vant & Haley to kill, on commission. 


REMARES. 

If I. C. Libby frequented the market 
this business of late trains, or side track 
trains, or call it what you may, the hold- 
ing of live stock back five or more hours 
when they should be at market, weighed 
off and sold, would be rectified. P. W. 
Thompson has taken it in hand, and we 
look for Maine live stock reaching the 
stock yards in some kind of decent sea- 
son. You see, last week Maine dealers 
had a big cattle train to dispose of, and 
owners were anxious, very anzious, as to 
the disposals. Ninety oxen side tracked, 
and without feed or water five more 
hours than usua!, and continually shrink- 
ing, was a bad condition of things. 
Their cattle were sold at 4@41¢c. per Ib., 
live weight, for the most part. We 
wotild say to Maine farmers, raise all 
the hogs you can, comfortably, for the 
coming season, and if all the States would 
follow in the wake of Maine, confidence 
would be restored, and general business 
revive. 


GATE SALES AT BRIGHTON 


WE™NESDAY. 


_, 175 milch cows from Maine were placed 
upon the market, together with what 
came from other States made a full sup- 
ply. Market prices not very firm. Lib- 
by Bros. seld 1 choice cow, $50; 10 
springers, $40 each; 5 cows, $30@35. 
hompson & Hanson sold 4 springers, 
$35 each; 2 extra cows, $50 each; 8 oxen 
of 1400 lbs, at 4ijc.; lambs, 3@4%c.; 
sheep, 244@3c. R. Connors 2 extra cows, 
$42.50 each. M. D. Holt sold 6 springers 
and milch cows, $40 each; 4 cattle of 
1400 Ibs. at 414c.; a mixed lot of sheep 
and lambs, 62 lbs., at 3\¢c. A. C. Foss, 
3 cows, $3@40 and $45. W. F. Wallace, 
21 cows and springers, $35@52; 8 milch 
cows, $52.50 each. S. Henry sold 
from his yard cows from $28@55. T. J. 
Malloy sold several milch cows from 
0. C. W. Cheney sold 4 cows $50 
each; 2 at $40 each; 2 at $37.50 each; 
at $45. 
Store Pigs—Light run and demand 
light with sales at $1.00@2.00 for small 
pigs; $2.00@3.00 for shoats. 


LAST 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, October 6, 1896. 

Flourand Meal—Tuesday noon—There 
is a firm market for flour, and prices are 
maintained, with some of the mills up 
10 cents to-day. Directions are given by 
the mills to their agents here that flour 
ordered now must be shipped before the 
20th of the month, as there wili be an 
advance in freight rates on that day. 
We quote winter wheat clears and 
straights at $3 85@4 40, winter wheat 
patents at $4 10(@4 55, spring wheat 
patents at $4 10@4 75, spring wheat 
clears and straights at $3 15@4 05. 
The quotations include millers’ and job- 
bers prices. 

Corn meal is firm, with sales at 64@66c 
per bag, and $1 45@150 per bbl for choice 
kilndried. Oatmeal firm, and we quote 
cut at $4 25@4 45, and rolled and ground 
at 3 85@ 4 05 per bbl. 

Rye flour sells at $2 85@3 05 per bbl. 
as to quality, and graham flour from 
2 70@4 per bbl. 

Grain—The market is very firm and 
prices were higher. Corn on the track 
is held at 33@33'%c per bush., and 
shippers are quoting at 33@33l¢c per 
bush. for Chicago No. 2 yellow. 

Oats are firm, with new on the spot 
selling at 27c for No. 2clipped, 2544@26c 
for rejected white, and 2444 @25c for no 
grade. Old on the spot are firm at 28 
@284¢c for clipped, and 27c for No. 3 


Hay and Straw—Choice old hay will 
sell at around $18 per ton. Receipts of 
new are increasing, and sales have been 
in the range of fis@ie per ton, with 
poor down to $12. Rye straw in small 
supply, and selling at $16@17. Oat 
straw dull at $8 50 ton. 





The departures from Boston for the | 


erate, there being a large supply put) 
upon the market. Choice grades at $50 | 


were one cent higher, but actual sales do 
not warrant more than half a cent ad- 
vance on quotation. And even this mnst 
be confined to choice fresh arrivals. Off 
quality on held stock, although firmer, 
cannot be sold at any advance. Ladles 
and imitations were neglected, and 10 
cents was the highest bid for best grades. 
Strictly fresh was held higher. Under 
grades generally were slow of sale. Very 
choice Northern dairy was quoted as 
high as 16@17c, but for the general, 12@ 
15c was considered a full rate. Dairies 
attract very little attention. Jebbers 
were getting half to one cent advance on 
fresh receipts, and sold tubs at 19@20c, 
and boxes at 20@21c. As the supply of 
strictly fine quality was running scarce, 
a further advance may be necessary be- 
fore the close of the week. 

The cheese market has started up 
again, under the influence of English ad- 
vices, and an advance of 14 to 1 cent is 
now asked. For the best September lots 
10 cents is named and some fancy makes 
go higher. 

Eggs were in good demand at 17 to 18 
cents for fresh Western, outside for best 
Michigan. A few high graded marks 
|brought half a ccnt more. Eastern 
|fresh sold at 18 to 20 cents, and fancy 
|mew laid at 24 to 25 cents. The cold 
| storage stock was reduced last week 
| 2350 cases, against 68,281 cases same 
| time last year. 
| Apples—Supplies continue large and 
| trade is slow. We quote: Gravensteins, 
| $1 50@2 25; pound sweet and twenty 
| ounce, $1@1 50; porters and pipins, 75c- 
| @$1; Maine harveys, $1 25@1 30; mixed, 
50@75e per bbl. 

Potatoes—Receipts are quite liberal 
and prices are easier. Sales of Aroos- 
took hebrons at 33@35c; New Hamp- 
| shire and Vermont, 30@33c; and whites, 
30@33c per bush. in large lots. Sweet 
potatoes slow at $1@1 50 per bbl. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 








(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. 
WEDNEsDAY, Oct. 7. 

APPLES—20c. bu. 

BEAans—Pea beans $1 
Eyes $1 50. 

ButrEerR—Ball butter 15@18c. Cream- 
ery 20c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 


25; Yellow 


Corron SEED MrAt—$1 05@1 10 per 
cwt. 
et akon per dozen. 
LOUR—St Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 00@$5 00. ; 
Grain—Corn 56c; oats 40c; barley 65c, 
Rye 75c. 
Hay—Loose $12@14; pressed $14@16. 
STRAW—$5 50@$6.00 
HipEs AND SkiINs—Cow hides. 6c¢, 
om ox hides, 23¢c; bulls and stags, 
Cc. 


LimE AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 6c; in tins, 8c; com- 
pound lard, 6c. 

MEAL—Corn 50c; rye 75@s80c. 

SHORTS—$1 05@$1 10 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7c.; 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 12c; fowls, 10@- 
12c., turkeys, 18c.;  veals, Tc; 
round hog, 4c.; mutton, 6@8c; spring 
lamb, 7c; spring chickens, 12 @14c. 

PRopUCcE—Potatoes, new, 35c per bu; 
cabbages, lc. per lb; beets, new, 40c. 
per bushel; turnips, new, 40c per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 








WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7. 

AppLes—Eating, $1 00@1 25; Evapor- 
ated, 7c. per Ib. 

BuTTER—17c. 
creamery, 18@20c. 

Breans—Pea, $1 25@1 35; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 50@1 55. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
104%@llc; N. Y. Factory, 10'44@11c. 

FLour—Superfine, $3 40@$3 50; Spring 
X and XX,$950@4 00; Roller Michigan, 
$4 15@4 25; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 65. 
Fisa—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 00; Scaled 
herring per box, 7@l2c; Mackerel, 
shore, $16 00@18 00. 

Grain—Corn, bag lots, 35c; oats, 
27c; cotton seed, car lots, $22 00@22 50 


for choice family; 


cotton seed, bag lots, $23 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $11 12 00; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $13 14 00; 


middlings, car lots, $14 00@16 00; mid- 


dlings, bag lots, $15 00@$17 00. 
LarpD—Per tierce, 45g@47%c per Ib.; 


pail, 534@6lge. 
PoraTors—Potatoes, $1 O0@1 35 
per bbl; sweet, $1 85@2 20. 
PROVIsIONS—Fowl, 14@l5c.; spring 


chickens, 17@18c.; turkeys 17@18c;eggs, 
19¢; extra beef, $8@8 50; pork backs, $10 
@10 50; clear, $10 00@1050; hams, 00@ 
00c; covered, 1114 @12c. 





BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


. a an hae 7. 
ApPpLEs—Choice strung, per 
lb.; choice sliced, 7@8c. as 

Brans— Yellow eyes, $1 2 1 35 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 $1 50. 

ButtrER—Best, 18@20c per lb.; fair to 
good, 16@17c. 

Eees—Fresh laid, 16@17c per doz. 

CuEEsE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@11c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 

PrRovisions—Pork, country clear 8c.; 
Western, 8c. Spring chickens, 15@20c. 

Grarn—Oats, prime country, 32c. 

Hay—Best loose, $15 00, 

Corn—40c; meal, 35c. 

PoTATOES—35@40c. per bush. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET 


Cuicaeo, Oct. 6. 

Cattle—Receipts, 2,500; easier; com- 
mon extra steers at $3 70@5 15; 
stOckers and feeders, $2 50@3 85; cows 
and bulls, $1 25@3 35; calves, $2 50@ 
615; Texans at $2 50@3 35; Western 
rangers at $2 30@4 10. 

Hogs—receipts, 19,000; strong to 5c 
higher; heavy packing and shipping lots, 
$2 85@3 30; common to clfoice mixed 
at $2 95@3 3 40; choice assorted at $3 35 
— light, $2 90@3 45; pigs at $2 00@ 


Sheep—Receipts, 21,000; weak; 
inferior to choice, $200 @3 00; lambs, 
$3 00@5 00. 

NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEW MARKET. 





New York, Oct. 6. 


white. L’ E 116 
To arrive shippers are offering new ed vs on 11688 

oats at 24@261c, as to quality. 4’s reg 107 
Millfeed—The demand is fair. In| 4 coup 

bran sales of spring at $9 50@$9 75, and | Central Pacific sts, 98 

winter at $11@11 25. Middlings range | Denver & R. G. Ists, 11014 

from $1050 for spring up to $14 for | Brie ods, 60 

winter. Mixed feed sells at $11 50@| Kansas Pacific Consols, 

$11 75, linseed meal at $18, and cotton n Nav. ists, 108 44 

seed meal at $20 50@820 75 per ton. | Union Pacific ists of 1896, 100 








Don’t make a mistake; the Topsham 
Fair comes off next week, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 13th, 
14th and 15th. 


Notice the change of time in the 
advertisemeat of the Maine Central 





—The entertainment given by the 
members of Monmouth Grange the other 
evening, was very successful, with a 
large attendance, 258 tickets being sold 
at the door. 

—At the last regular meeting of Vic- 
tor Grange, at Fairtield Centre, five can- 
didates received the third and fourth de- 
grees, after which a harvest feast was 
served. Several visitors were present 
from other Granges. 

—Waldo County Pomona Grange held 
its annual meeting Sept. 22d, with 
Equity Grange, Belfast. The day was 
stormy, yet there was a good attendance. 
The meeting was presided over by 
Worthy Master Ginn, with every officer 
present. The address of welcome was 
given by Sadie Edgecomb, and the re- 
sponse by W. P. Thompson. Seventeen 
Granges were reported as follows: Star of 
Progress, Jackson; Rising Sun, Knox; 
Silver Harvest and Ritchie, Waldo; 
Comet, Swanville; Seven Star, Troy; 
Farmers’ Pride, Lincolnville; Honesty, 
Morrill; Mystic, Belmont; Union Har- 
vest, Montville; Dirigo, Freedom; South 
Branch, Prospect; Equity and Seaside, 
Belfast; Granite, Searsport; Victor, 
Searsmont; and Hillside, Thorndike. 
A class of nine was instructed in the 
fifth degree. The Secretary’s report 
gave twelve meetings held the past year, 
and the fifth degree conferred on 206 
fourth degree members. At the after- 
noon session the following officers were 
elected: Worthy Master, J. G. Harding, 
Waldo; Overseer, @. F. Foster, Mont- 
ville; Lecturer, W. D. Elliott, Knox; 
Steward, N. A. Littlefield, Thorndike; 
Chaplain, James Cunningham, Belfast; 
Assistant Steward, E. E. Clements, 
Waldo; Treasurer, Howard Murphy, 
Belfast; Secretary, C. A. Levanseller, 
Waldo; Gate Keeper, Fred Clark, Bel- 
fast; Pomona, Mrs. B. F. Foster, Mont- 
ville; Flora, Mrs. James Cunningham, 
Belfast; Ceres, Mrs. J. G. Harding, 
Waldo; Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. 
E. E. Clements, Waldo. The officers 
were installed by Past Master A. L. 
Mudgett of Belfast. The programme of 
the day iucluded reading by Mrs. Mabel 
Miller; recitation by Mrs. E. P. Alex- 
ander; song by Sisters Wentworth and 
Hartshorn; song by Mrs. H. W. Edge- 
comb; reading by Mrs. J. H. Cunning- 
ham; song by Freeman Wentworth; 
banjo solo by Harry McCorison; song by 
A. L. Mudgett. The next meeting will 
be held with Mystic Grange, Belmont, 
Oct. 13th. The address of welcome will 
be by Mrs. Hannah Alexander, and the 
responsé by Joseph Ellis. The question 
for discussion is, ‘Resolved, That the 
Income Tax isa Just Tax.” The pro- 
gramme will include a recitation by Mrs. 
E. P. Alexander, song by A. L. Mudgett, 
remarks by the Sisters, and a programme 
by Mystic Grange. 





ACCIDENTS. 


While at play during school hours, 
Willie, the ten year old son of William 
Burns, Esq., of Dennysville, was thrown 
by a fellow school-mate, sustaining a 
dislocation of his right elbow and burst- 
ing of a blood vessel. The youngster, 
who occupies the post of janitor, refused 
to leave his duties untj]l he had pluckily 
locked up the school building for the 
evening, and then the arm was set. 

Joel and Awchibald Carver, aged 
respectively 13 and 15, the sons of Nelson 
Carver, of Addison, were drowned 
Wednesday afternoon. They went out 
in a small boat to bail out a larger one 
that was filling. Not returning search 
was made and it was found that the 
larger boat had sunk, drawing under 
water the smaller one which had been 
made fast to it, and near by were the 
bodies of the two boys. It is supposed 
the larger boat had so nearly filled when 
they went aboard that their weight 
caused it to sink. 

A young child of Mr. George Webber 
of South Brewer was accidentally run 
over by a jigger a few days ago and its 
hip was badly crushed. The child was 
attended by a physician and is now re- 
ported as resting comfortably. 

Thursday, James Dall, aged 15, and 
several other boys were playing about 
the cornering machine, in the wooden 
box factory at Brunswick, and Dall, who 


in some way slipped so that his arm fell 
directly across the sharp teeth. The 
hand was crushed and ground to frag- 
ments. The arm was torn off about 
midway ofthe forearm. Dall was taken 
to a physician, where an amputation was 
performed. 

Mr. Ernest L. Thompson, driver for 
Thompson & Hall ia Portland, fell from 
his wagon recently and dislocated his 
right shoulder. 

John Bradley was hurt quite badly re- 
cently by his horses taking fright at 
the corn factory in South Dover and run- 
ning away. ‘They overturned the load 
of corn, knocked Mr. Bradley down, and 
then dashed away at a furious gait, 
smashing a wagon, and clearing them- 
selves from the cart. The horses were 
quite badly cut by coming in contact 
with a barbed wire fence. Fortunately 
the huskers had gone to dinner. 

A serious runaway accident occurred 
at Mars Hill recently. As Mrs. P. T. 
Blanchard and daughter, Tina, were tak- 
ing Mrs. Wood, of Belfast, a sister of Mrs. 
Blanchard to the depot to take the train 
for home, their horse became unmanage- 
able and ran away, throwing all out. Mrs. 
Blanchard sustained serions injury, three 
ribs being broken. Mrs. 
injured quite badly, so she will be unable 
to return home for several weeks. Miss 
Blanchard was bruised about the head. 
Mr. C. H. Norwood, of Calais was in- 
jured Friday near Eden by being thrown 
from his bicycle. Mr. Norwood was on 
a trip through that section on his wheel, 
and was on his way home when the acci- 
dent occurred, resulting in a fractured 
side. 

A hand of George Shattuck, a brake 
man onthe Maine Central, at Portland, 
was badly jammed, Monday. He was 
taken to the Maine General Hospital and 
several fingers amputated. 





Summaries at Fryeburg, Saturday. 
FREE FOR ALL. 

Mahlon, Ira P. Woodbury, Portland. . 1 

William Albert, C.C. Mahony, Boston 5 

Bismarck, C. K. Richards, Falmouth. 4 

Dexter K., P. Kane, speeding Seater - a 

Ben Wilkes, A. Bradbury, Effingham 


DR iid Sin ne mothe ah ae’ 6s ase 
Alco, J. 
Time—2.22%, 2.22%, 2.22. 
2.5 CLASS. 
J. F. Barrett, Deering, Nelmah.. . 
E. N. Thomas, Denmark. Daisy T.. 
F. F, Flint, Cornish, Scud........ 3 
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“The coffee,’ said the fanny man, de- 
liberately, ‘is very like our landlord, the 
farmer.” 

““Why so?” asked the farmer’s wife. 

“Because it has so many grounds,” re- 
plied the funny man, and the table 
roared at his joke. 

“I think itis more like some of our 
boarders,” remarked the farmer’s wife, 
gravely. 

“In what respect?” inquired the funny 


“It takes a pesky long time to settle,” 
answered the woman curtly, but the joke 
did not seem to be appreciated. 


City Editor Arthur G. Staples, of the 





been designated by Governer Cleaves as 
delegates to attend the National conven- 
tion which assembles at Ashville, N. C., 
October 21, to select a national flower. 
Mrs. Staples was prominent in having a 








Railroad, 


was standing just behind the mactfine, | © 


Wood was/M 


Lewiston Journal, and Mrs. Staples have | Sa 





ROLL OF HONOR, 


THREE COLD 
And ONE SILVER Medal 
World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, New Orleans 
1884 and 1885. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1887. 








DIPLO 
Alabama State Agr’! Society at Montgomery, 1888. 





AWARD 
Chattahoochie Valley Expo., Columbus, Ga., 1888. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
St. Louls Agricultural and Mechanical Asso’n, 1889, 


SIX HIGHEST AWARDS 
Werld’s Cotumbian Exposition. Chicago, 1893. 


HICHEST AWARDS 
Western Fair Association, London, Can., 1893. 

















SIX GOLD MEDALS 
Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, Cal., 1894. 








SILVER MEDAL 
Toronto Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. 


ABOVE HONORS WERE RECEIVED BY 
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and 70 to 76 PEARL STR 
TOT VDT D 5864. PAID 


ALWAYS IN GOOD CONDITION 
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Above Style Family Range is sold on!y | 
Travelir g Salesmen from our own: 
at one uniform price throughout the 
United States and Canada 
Made of Malleable Iron and Wrought Steet q 
will Last a Lifetime if properly used 


Over 321,597 sold to Jan. Ist, 1896, 


our 
8 


nd 


CHT IRON RANCE Co., 


Washington Avenue, 19th to 20th Streets 
Ek’! 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.s.4 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 








Hlarried, 


In this city, by Rev, C. A. Hayden, Frank J. 
Staples to Miss Lilla H. Barker of Augusta. 

In Atkinson, Sept. 26, Frederick A. Smith 
of Orneville to Miss Jennie L. Strout of 
Brownville. 

In Bath, Sept. 26, Harry F. Perkins to Miss 
Josie L. Mitchell. 

_In Benton, Sept. 27, John F. Clapp to Miss 
Cordelia M. Strickland, both of Benton 

In Brunswick, Sept. 25, William H. Hill of 
Freeport to. Miss Virginia A. Merril! of Bruns- 
wick; S pt. 29, Elijah P. Bailey of Harpswell 
to Mrs. Nettie Estes of Brunswick. 

In Boston, Mass., Sept. 21, Hanford Thomas 
Crosby. formerly of Camden, to Miss Char- 
lotte Elizabeth Van Horn. both of Boston. 

In Brewer. Sept. 29, Ralph W. Merrill to 
Miss Josephine C. Hook, both of Brewer. 

In Bethel, Sept. 23, Roy Grover of Mason to 
Miss Carrie Spinney of powry, 

In Calais, Sept. 23, Robert Waldron to Miss 
Maud E. McLaughlin, both of St. David, N. 
B.; Sept. 25, Ralph Hobart Bridges to Miss 
Idella May igighton, both of Calais; Sept. 27, 
James G. Wallison to Mrs. Elizabeth Ann 
Sturk, both of Milltown, N. B.; Sept. 23, Wm. 
McLean Campbell of Boston ‘to Miss Eliza 
peth Maud Fountain of Newton Highlands, 
ass. 

In Carrying Place, Sept. 29, Omar C. Morris 
of Carrying Place to Miss Mary E. Martin of 
Carratunk. 

In Canton, Sept. 10, Dea. John Foye to Mrs. 
Sarah J. French both of Canton. 

In Deering, Sept. 26, Clement Augustus 
Phinney to Miss Jane Spring Tibbetts, both 
of Deering. 

In Dover, N. H., Sept. 22, Geo. H. Leonard 
of Scarboro to Miss L‘zzie Fickett of Stroud- 
water. 

In Ellsworth, Sept. 21, John T. Howland of 

Pawtucket, R. 1. to Mrs. Julia A. Stevens; 
Sept. 27, Thos. E. Darke to Miss Mary F. Ander- 
son, both of Trenton; Sept. 26. Leon E. Grin- 
dle of Orland to Miss Lillian B, Cunningham 
of Ellsworth; Sept. 23, David D. Wage of 
Ellsworth to Miss Lena G. Rogers of Wood 
stock, N. B. 

In Farmingdale, Sept. 28, Oliver Herbert 
Small of West Gardiner to Miss Jennie Adelia 
Toothaker of Richmond. __ f 

In Gorham, Sept. 29, Bion W. Bickford to 
Miss Bva J. Plummer, both of Gorham 

In Houlton, Sept. 28, Robert J. Cochran to 
Miss Maria A. Burnham; Sept. 24, A. H. Berry 
o Mrs. Maggie Smith, all of Houlton. 

In Hodgdon, Sept. 27, James Dawson to Miss 
Cora Russell, both of Linneus; Sept. 20, Ste- 
phen McGuir- to Miss Bertha May Russell, 
0th of Linneus 
In Hampden, Sept. 29, Freeman D, Lane to 
Mrs. Emma A. Merrill. both of Hampden. 

In Kingtield, Sept. 26, Chas. L. Watson to 
Miss Charlotta M. Tufts, both of Kingfield. 
In Long Island, Portland, Sept. 20, Walter 
F. Griffin to Miss Mina J. Barker, both of 
Cliff Island; Sept. 24, Jacob _ A. McVane to 
Mrs. Cora A. Harmon of Long Island. é 
In Milo, Sept. 21, Fred L. Smart to Miss 
Maud M. Perrigo, both of Milo. 

In Machias, Sept. 20, George A. Hall of 
Haverhill, Mass., to Miss Fannie E. Coffiy of 


ias. 

In New Sharon, Sept. 8, Sherman Houghton 
of Anson to Miss Jennie Bailey of New 
Sharon. 

In Old Orchard, Sept. 20, Charles E. Le- 
Baron to Miss Sarah A. McKenzie, both of 
New Bedford, Mass. 

In Orland, George V. Gray of Orland to Miss 

rtha A. Robertson of Bluehill. 





’ Harry Franklin Has- 
iss . Mangum, both of 
Portland; Sept. 30, Walter A. Hatch of Deer- 
ing to Miss Nettie M. Lombard of Portland. 
_In Rumford Centre, Sept. 12, Howard Har- 
ond Miss Fannie L. Rounds, both of Rum. 
ord. 
In Sangerville, Sept. 20, George E. Varney 
to Miss Eunice Lougee, both of Sangerville. 
In Tenant’s Harbor, Sept. 26, Enok Lanen 
to Miss Mary Hanta, both of St. George. for- 
merly of Finland. - 

In_ Vinalhaven, Sept. 22, George Williams 
to Miss Fannie L. Walls. 
In Willimantic, Aug. 9, Ralph D. Young of 
Guilford to Miss Louise M. Levensalor of 
Monson; Sept. 27, Charles A, Spaulding of 
Parkman to Josie Levensalor of Monson. 

In Woodstock, Sept. 20, ay ed Weston 
Brooks to Miss Agnes Louise ster, both of 
Woodstock. 











In this city, Oct. 5, Mrs. Mary A. Donohue, 
aged 78 years 
In this city, Oct. 7, Mrs. Mary E. Oldham 
In this city. Oct. 3, David W. Whitney, aged 
79 years. 
In Auburn, Oct. 5, Mrs. Sarah E. Pollard, 
wife of John §. Pollard, aged 49 years. The 
deceased was"the only daughter of John B 
Shaw of Augusta. Remaius were brought to 
Augusta for interment. 
In Auburn, Sept. 27, Mrs. Almira Hill, 
widow of the late Caleb Hill, aged 74 years 
In Barre, Vt., October 2, Lionel arren 
Stafford, aged 11 months, son of Rev. H. W 
R. Stafford, formerly Rector of Grace Church 
of Bath, Me. 
In Boston, Mass., Sept. 14, James M. Calder, 
printer, formerly of St. John, N. B., aged 37 
years; Sept. 30, Mrs. Isabella H., widow of the 
late Horace Williams of Boston, Mass., and 
daughter of the late con John Perry, 
formerly of Brunswick, Me. 

In Brooklin, Sept. 28, Corydon Staples, 
ed 62 years, 2 months. . . 
<= Bluehill, Sept. 23, Mrs. Maria F. Curtis, 

<i 29 years, 9 months. : : 
“ Bangor, Sept. 27, Mrs. Catherine, wife of 
Daniel Donovan, aged 76 years; t. 27 
Helen Mary, daughter of Edward T. and Alice 
D. Seavy, aged 8 months; Sept. 30, Mrs. Lucy 
E. Smith, aged 64 years. _ . 
In Biddeford, Sept, 28, Sylvester Kerwin, 
aged 45 years; Sept. 27, John Oates, aged 44 
years ; Sep. 27. Mrs. Emily Roe, aged 76 
years; Sept. 23, Mrs. Jane P. Gidden aged 83 


years. ar 
In Bath, Sept. 28. William W., son of Har 
M Lillian A. Orr, aged 2 mos.; 


. 1, Seth H. Shaw, d 85 years, 9 mos.; 
Oct. 2, Mrs. Mary Jewell, aged 87 years, !1 
months. - 

in Bay City, Oregon, John 8. Patterson, 
formerly of Belfast, Me., aged 78 years. _ 

In Chelsea, Sept. 29, Mrs. Annett, wife of 


Frank W. Mansell, aged 40 years, 4 mouths. 
In Chicago, Ill, Sept. 30, Mra. Hulda Brooks, 
widow of the James 8. Brooks, aged 77 


years, 11 month’. ‘: : 
In Campobello, N. B., Sept. 25. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Searles, aged 87 years; Sept. 27, Amos 
A. Newman, aged 47 years; Sept. 29, James 


vage. aged 75 years, 6 mo’ 
in Calais, Sept. 22, Delia, 





ths. 

daunhter of Sum- 

ner and Lillian Mitchell, aged 2 years, 4 

me cont, Mass, Sept. 25, William H. 

Lyons, aged 42 years, a native of Houlton, 
e. 


Ellsworth, Sept. 25, George P. Osgood, 





State flower selected for Maine. 





months. 
daughter of Mr. 
aged 1 year; Sept. 


FOR BOSTON! 


3 Trips per Week 


Fall Arrangement. 
‘ COMMENCING 


Thursday, Oct. 1. 


Steamer DeLuia Coins will leave Augusta 
at 1 P. M., and Hallowell 1.30, connecting 
wit! the staunch and popular Steamer 


KENNEBEC 


Which leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4 and 


Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. 


~oturnins. will leave Lincoln's Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Frida 
Evenings at 6 o’clock until Oct after 
which time she will sail at 5 
und trip tickets sold at reduced rates 
Jas Drakg, President 
ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, Augusta 








oO 
There Is Nothing 
Just as Cood. 


Cream 
Cluten 
Meal. 


“The Creat Milk Producing 
Food of the Age.”’ 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Chas. Pope Glucose Co. 


Always sold in 100 Pound Sacks 
NEVER ANY OTHER WAY. 


The Analysis is always printed on 
EACH SACK. 


S. A. & J. H. TRUE CO., Portland, Me., 


State Agents. 


Te: 
C & BUSINESS — 


Actual business by mail and common carrier at 


The Shaw ‘sua¥Sn0 College 


AND 
SHORTHAND 
Portland and Augusta, Me. 
F. L. SHAW, Princlpal, - - - - Portland 


BED-WETTING “Bere. Eesztv'"= 


ARROWSMITH, ILL 

22, Merle G., son of Mr. and Mrs. Myles 
Wyman, aged 6 months, 8 days. 

n Falmonth, Sept. 28, Austin, the elder son 














of Henry J. and Nellie T. Merrill, aged 3 


years, 7 months. 
In Georgetown, Sept. 29, Elmer T. Stevens, 


ed £4 years. 

n Hallowell, Sept. 28, Mrs. Sarah Hal! 
Church, wife of Thos. E. Church. ; 

In acgpon. Sept. 26, Katie M., child of 
Leonard W. and Elmira 8 Harrington, aged 
2months. — 

In Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 24, Mrs. Annie ™.., 
wife of Chas. H. Cox, aged 45 years. 

In Knightvyille, Sept. 26, Mrs. Abby F., wife 
of Russell W. Marrow, aged 22 years, |” 


months. 
In Limington, Sept. 28, Mrs. Ca‘harine 
Mitchell, aged 85 years. 


In North Gray, Sept. 9, Earl V., son of Simon 

. and Mattie J. Sawyer, aged 2 years, > 
months. 

In Northport, Sept. 24, Edward A. Rhodes. 

ed 76 years, 11 months. 4 

n North Anson, Sept. 23, Sherman W. Ha! 


good, aged 81 years. : . 
In Orland, Sept. 21, Wm. T. Eastman, ace’ 
65 years, 11 months; Sept. 25, Almon Dickey, 


aged 81 years, 1 month. ’ 
In Portland, Sept. 30, Jonathan F_ Whee'e! 
aged 82 years, 1 month; Sept. 29, Frederics 


O. Tukey, aged 55 years, 10 months; Sept °" 
Paul, twin son of Michael J. and Julia Cais 
han, aged 4 months; Sept. 26, Jasper J. Har 
ris, aged 79 years, 11 months; Sept. 26, Joshua 


T, Emery, aged 76 years. 9 months; Sept. -: 
Mrs. Maud E. Strange, wife of Pith E. Emer 

aged 25 years; Oct. 1, Mrs Eliza eth, widow 
of the late Jobn B. Masterton, aged 64 years: 
6 months; Sept. 26. Mrs. Jane W., widow © 
the late George Webber, aged 90 years, 4 
months; Oct. 14, Mary, twin daughter of M 
chael J. and Julia Callahan, aged 4 months, > 


day; Oct. 1, Martha Christina, infant c! 
of Edward and Christina Larson, age’! 
months. ; 

In Pensacola, Fla., Sept. 27, Mrs Sarah 
Stearns. widow of the late David P. Low 0 
Bath. Me. ae 

In Roque Blaffs, Sept 20. D-lia Marcia, 12 
fant Gougater of Se. and Mrs. Henry L. Tup 

ed 6 months. 
a Saco, Sept. 28. Mrs. Annie Beatty , aged 


26. Mrs. Ellen Sewall, aged 


71 years; Sept. 
85 years. F > 
In South eo Sept. 21, Elisha 5 
Carr of Orrington, fed 67 years. . 
In South Brewer, Sept. 25, Louis R. Tarner. 
aged 50 years, 10 months 
In South Orrington, Sept 
szed 58 years, 9 months. 
In Skowhegan. Sept. 30, 
widow of the late James Pratt, 
In South Paris, Bept. 27, Mrs. 
of H.P. Millett. aged 26 years. + 
Iu Searboro, Sept. 28, Mrs. Charlotte Libby. 
aged 70 years, 3 months. 


27, Lucy J. Swett, 
Mrs. Amy Pratt, 
aged 33 years 
Lora P., wife 


e 5 rs’ e, T ;, Sept. 30, 
In the Soldier: Home, ogus, © } 
Ww ‘ ag’ years, © mont 1s 
John L aterhouse, aged 71 yy y orite F 


In Thomaston, 
daughter of Oliver 
months. 

In West Weld, Sept. 
~ Weld. Sept. 22, O. D. Eaton, aged 56 


years. ile 
") n Yarmouth, Sept. 29, Amos Greenlea 
aged 78 years, 4 months. 


Sept. er it e 
Pillsbury, aged 7 years, ° 


27, Mrs. Alfred Lam), 





At the contest of Veteran Firemen S 
terans 
Lynn, Mass., Saturday, the ve 
Brunswick, Me., bore off the third Pa. 
the Niagara machine playing 191 
and 4 inches. 
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“Tt now looks as if the fruit growers o 


jpto the winter before finding a sale. 





One hundred thirty-eight thousanc 
parrels of apples in a single week is to 
much fruit for the English market at s« 
early a date in the season. 


A series of Saturday lectures and fiel 
Arboretum, Jamacia Plain, 


popular instruction about New Englanc 
shrubs and trees. 





rop in the central part of the State 
We do not learn that it is prevailing t 
ny 
ounty. 





“Does the food of the cow flavor the 
maker 
oswers this in writing that acurns are 
ry plenty in his locality, and that some 


o” 


butter? A Wisvonsin butter 


the cows are nearly living upon them, 


he cream. 





he great apple crop of this year, says 
hat ‘as always happens in large crops, 
uch of this fruit is under size and de- 
ient in color.’ In so far as Maine 
ruit is concerned this is the opposite of 
he facts. Our apples in Maine are un- 
sually large, and are nicely colored up. 





Fire-dry the seed corn before laying it 
way for the winter. The cob should be 
horoughly dried out before freezing 
eather in order to preserve the full 
erminating power of the seed. Good 
ed goes a great way toward insuring a 
ood crop. To be sure of good seed, dry 
quickly and thoroughly. 





Give the boys and girls on the farm a 
hance to have a good time and make 
ife pleasant. A measure of responsi- 
bility and habits of industry serve to 
make noble men and women, but drudg- 
ry will drive them from the farm and 
way from the home as soon as they can 
et away. Make life pleasant, and at 
he same time useful. 





H. L. Leland says: ‘There is also in 
idition to the pecuniary advantages a 
moral side to dairying. Regular habits 
re taught the boys, as they learn from 
abit that they must be home at milking 
ime, and home is the best place, and 
he farmer boy who is always punctual 
t milking and chore time will not often 
0 astray.”’ 





The Norwegian Parliament has abol- 


shed the study of Greek and Latin in| 


be high schools of that nation. In thus 
loing it seems to have endorsed the 
entiments of Jerome K. Jerome, who 
ys that “a knowledge of the dead 
Anguages has generally been found to 
amper a manin every walk of life ex- 
pt schoolmastering, which is the per 
ttuation of the follies of our ances- 
n” 





George W. Powell of New York, the 
ell-known writer and lecturer on farm 
bpics, says that the immediate require- 
hents of agriculture are: ‘First, greater 
nowledge on the part of farmers to un- 
bck further fertility; second, wider in- 
Ormation of what others are doing; 
bird, fewer acres, more culture; fourth, 
hcouragement of forestfy; fifth, im- 
oved home life on the farm; sixth, 
etter schools in farm districts, with 
ments of agriculture taught in them; 
venth, encouragement of small hold- 
gs instead of great farms; eighth, ex- 
hsion of granges and farmers’ clubs; 
nth, better highways; tenth, rural-mail 
‘livery; eleventh, down the saloon.”’ 





A FRUIT STUDY. 


The week just past was the great 
pple picking season in Maine. While 
gaged in the harvest of the largest crop 
apples ever grown in the State, nat- 
ally enough there are many queries 
ising to mind connected with the busi- 
The first on the list of course is 
@ all absorbing one of the outlook for 
market for the present crop. This was 
nsidered in the editorial columns of the 
armer two weeks ago. The next is:— 
What is the outlook for the future? 
ith the extensive planting that has been 
“ng Onin our State in recent years, 
“ with possibly but one-half of the 
growing fiot yet come into full 
ting while the crop of fruft now on 
nd is larger than the market and is 
»¥ practically without demand, it is not 
‘ange that -this query forces itself to 
‘nd and will not down with the bid- 
ag. Yet notwithstanding the fact that 
tishable apples, as fine as were ever 
*Wn in any year and anywhere, are 
¥ being fed in large quantities to stock 
all quarters of the State *yet the future 
“look is not altogether bad. It must 
borne in mind that fruit is now being 
*Wn throughout the length and 
‘adth of the country—a: condition 
Y different from a score of years ago, 
| ue which has an important bearing 
the business, not only at the present 
*, but is quite sure to hold its im- 
, 0 the future. Now, with orch- 
. Stowing all over the country, and 
: substantially all th t 
ength 
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Rotis seriously reducing the potato 
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